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Booklet 
about 


APPLETON QUALITY 
WOOD SAWS? 


Tt shows pictures of all ouratyles. Tells 
you the things you ought to know about 
the saw you buy, gives youstraight facts— 
statements which we guarantee our saws 
to back up. You need the booklet to help 

you pick out exac I the saw you want 
Whether it be for cord wood, poles or logs. 
You will algo be interested in our portable 
wood sawing rig shown, 

Also ask for our free general catalogue 
about corn shellers, manure spreaders, 
windmills, etc. Send for the catalogue 
now while you think of it. 


Appleton Mfg. Co. p.o25:i8's5t 





Use a HERCULES 


All-Steel Triple-Power . 
Stump Puller on 


30 Sone Free Trial 


.Clear up your stumpy fields at our risk now 
with a famous Hercules on WO days’ Free Trial. 
‘Test it on your place at our risk. Pulls stumps 
out, roots and all. stronger than any 
other puller made. Triple power attachment 
means one-third ater —_ 

er guarant for 3y 

ouble Safety Ratchets. oars. one 
beariuys and working parts turned, finished 
and machined, reducing friction, increasing 
power, making it extremely light-running. 

Hitch on to any stump 


Also pul's largest- 
sized green trees, 
nedgogowe, 
Sengerese 
dynamite i 

t 


Jo ini onter. & 

KS — FF Selottes, Also 
special proposition to 
agents. Write usa 


FREE BOO 


pa rer where we have no 
talcard today. Address 


ERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. 
123 17th Street, Centerville, lowa 
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FOR BETTER FARMING 


Book Reviews 


DAIRY LABORATORY GUIDE. By Prof H. 
E. Ross of the dairy department, 
New York state college of agricul- 
ture. Contains 85 pages. 5% by 8 
inches. Cloth. Price 50 cents. Or- 
ange Judd Company; New York. 
In the study of agricultural science 

the student should, so far as possible, 
work out his own problems, yet the 
beginner may be saved much useless 
time and labor by helpful suggestions 
at the proper time. Hence this man- 
ual, designed to guide students in 
dairy laboratory work, will prove 
both useful and helpful. The labora- 
| tory problems included in it~ deal 
| with the composition of milk, the 
Babcock test, butter testing, milk 
acidity, and the important laboratory 
problems of the dairy student. This 
book is adapted for use in all the 
agricultural colleges and agricultural 
schools where dairy work -is_ car- 
ried on. 

FARM DEVELOPMENT, an introductory 
book in agriculture. By Willet M. 
Hays, Master of Agriculture, for- 
merly professor of agriculture, uni- 
versity of Minnesota, now assistant 
secretary United States department 
of agriculture. Profusely illustrat- 
ed. 392 pages. 5% by 8 inches. 
Cloth. Price $1.50 net. Orange 
Judd Company, -New York. 

A text book for schools, discussing 
the fundamentals of agriculture. Just 
the thing for teachers and for classes 
in agricultural high schools. It takes 
up farming as a vocation, tells about 
the geological history of the earth, 
explains the way soil is made, de- 
scribes the manner of selecting a 
farm home, tells how to subcue the 
land, how to drain and irrigate, and 
how to build roads, bridges and 
fences. These are real life subjects, 
and ought to be a part of every 
school course. Now that Prof Hays 
has written this book, an excellent 
text is available, one written solely 
to help teachers and pupils in be- 
ginning work in agriculture. The 
topics follow one another in regular 
order and have been arranged for 
class recitation according to the same 
plan in vogue with our histories, 
arithmetics and readers. This makes 
the book very teachable and easy to 
follow by both teacher and pupil. 
The author is one of our leading ag- 
ricultural educators, and has been a 
foremost worker in introducing agri- 
culture in the common schools. 


PORTRAIT LIFE OF LINCOLN. By Fran- 
cis Trevelyan Miller. Profusely il- 
lustrated. 192 pages. 7 by 
inches. Bound in silk cloth. Price 
$2. Orange Judd Company, New 
York. 

There is no book of modern times 
that is destined to have a greater ef- 
fect on the American people than 
this new, vital, inspiring life of the 
Greatest American. It is a book 
with a mission—and that mission is 
to revive in the twenty million homes 
of America the true spirit of Lin- 
coln, that man of rugged honesty 
who said that “God must have loved 
the common people or He would not 
have made so many of them;” the 
man who knew what it meant to 
start at the bottom and work to the 
top; the man who had a heart 
bir enough to hold the whole 
world; the man who met misfortune 
face to face and overcame it with 
the might of manhood. The New 
Portrait Life of Lincoln is a book 
that every true American must read 
It is entirely unlike anything ever be- 
fore written. If it could be placed 
in every home and school in America 
today, it would result in the great- 
est patriotic awakening that this 
country has ever known. It is a book 
that will make men; that will en- 
noble women, and inspire youth. It 
gives the reader a new grip on life; 
it lays wide open a new world of op- 
portunity; it points out the road to 
true prosperity, health and happiness. 
There are more than 1000 bocks on 
Lincoln, but this is the key to them 
all. It brings Lincoln right into 
your home; you look into his face; 
| you listen to his inspiring philosophy; 
you grip him by the hand. 








Handling Peaty Soils 


C. G, HOPKINS, ILLINOIS 


Peaty swamp soils may well be sep- 
arated into five fairly distinct classes: 

1. Soils in which the very peaty 
material extends to a depth of 3 or 
4 feet at least and often to much 
greater depths. 

2. Soils with 1 to 3 feet of. peaty 
material resting on deep sand. 

38. .Soils with 1 to 3 feet of peaty 
material .resing.on rock, usually with 
some inches of sandy material between 
the two. 

4. Soils with 6 inches to 3 feet of 
peaty material resting on a clayey sub- 
soil. 

5. Soils with only a few inches of 
peaty material resting on sand. 

If the soil has 1 to 3 feet of very 
peaty material and this is underlaid 
with a deep sand subsoil, or with 
sand resting on rock; or if the peaty 
soil itself is more than 4 feet deep, 
then the land is almost certainly de- 
ficient in potash. The chief part of 
the potash required to produce crops 
must always be supplied, either in the 
form of commercial potash salts or in 
farm manure, because of the simple 
fact that it cannot be furnished by 
either .the soil or subsoil in sufficient 
quantities for continuous large crops. 
The soil containing 1 to 3 feet of peaty 
material is rich in organic matter. 
It is much richer in nitrogen and 
better supplied with phosphoric acid 
than the most fertile normal soils j. 
the corn belt. Such land is not in 
need of either of those elements, and 
probably it will be umnecessary to 
grew clover or to apply phosphoric 
acid on such soils for many years. 
It seems likely that the most profit- 
able system of farming for such soils 
is almost continuous corn, unless some 
rotation should become necessary, be- 
cause of corn insects. 

Farm .manure contains about as 
much nitrogen as potash, and also some 
phosphoric acid. It is better farm 
practice to use farm manure on sandy 
land, for example, soil which is usu- 
ally somewhat deficient in both phos- 
phoric and potash, and in need of 
nitrogen and organic matter, than it 
is to use the manure on this peaty 
soil which neéds only potash. Ordi- 
nary farm manure contains 10 pounds 
of potash per ton, and this is not very 
readily available, excepting in such 
kinds which decompose quickly. 

Peaty soils which are underlaid with 
elay subsoils lying from 6 inches to 3 
feet below the surface almost inva- 
riably contain an abundance of potash. 
Some of these are the soils which will 
farm out. This means that with con- 
tinued farming the soil gradually im- 
proves until it finally becomes a nor- 
mally fertile soil. The time required 
for this improvement will depend 
upon the condition and management 
of the soil. The desired result is 
accomplished by getting some of the 
clayey subsoil mixed with the more 
peaty top soil. This can be done by 
deeper plowing and the tramping of 
live stock, where the subsoil is near 
the surface. Soils of this class are 
temporarily benefited by light appli- 
cations of potash, either as horse ma- 
nure or in some commercial. form. 
This will furnish sufficient potash to 
give the corn a start, and the corn 
roots will thus be enabled to grow suf- 
ficiently to reach the clayey subsoil, 
which will then furnish abundance of 
potash for a large crop. 

This may last for a year or two, 
when it will be found necessary to 
supply more potash to the top soil; 
or, the one or two years’ cropping and 
cultivation may result in the compact- 
ing of the surface soil, the mixing of 
the clayey subsoil with the peaty top 
soil, or the bringing up of sufficient 
potash from the subsoil into the top 
soil by the roots of corn and weeds 
and the cornstalks, so that no further 
application of potash may be neces- 
sary. This farming out process may 
be hastened, and with decided profit 
on some soils, by applying potash in 
some form, especially where the peaty 
top soil is too deep to admit of reach- 
ing the clayey subsoil with the plow. 





solve the water problem for the coun- 
try home. . Easy to operate and keep 
in order, made of the most durable 
materials by workmen who have made 
ammieg oge kn a life study. Sixty 


years 
Send for Free book 
“Water Supply for the Home” 
and study your case. 

Goulds make the largest line of hand 
and power pumps in the world—from 
$3 to $300. _The name ** Goulds ** 
is cast on every genuine Goulds pump. 

Buy under this name and you get the 
best pump made. 


THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY 
No. 87 W. Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 











A Christmas 


Message 


to all the young readers of 
this paper. With our best 
wishes for a Merry Christ- 
mas anda Happy NewYear, 
we will send a trial subscrip- 
tion to our new publication, 


School Agriculture, 
Domestic Science and 
Manual Training 


at the rate of only 15 cents for the 
balance of the school year. This 
will include all copies of the pa- 
per from the time the order is re- 
ceived up to June 15, 1911. 

Send your name in at once to 
receive the issue for January 1. 
Take advantage of this magnifi- 
cent special offer. This bright lit- 
tle school and home study paper 
comes twice each month, on the 
Ist and the 15th day. 

It tells things about farming you 
never thought could be r> interest- 
ing—that is why Agriculture is 
part of the name. 

It tells about cookery, so that 
you just feel you must try all the 
recipes and experiments; it also 
tells how to do all kinds of things 
that make home the best place on 
earth—that is why tic 
Science is part of the name. 

It shows that your hands and 
feet are real little servants and 
your own best helpers; it shows 
how to draw and tells how to 
make things—that is why Manual 
Training is part of the name. 

Club Rates: Where 10 or more 
copies are sent to one address, the 
teacher in your school, the cost is 
only 10 cents apiece for the re- 
mainder of the school year. Get 
up 4 club in school as soon as va- 
cation is over. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
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For the Week Ending December 24, 1910 


IN THE LIGHT OF THE TRUE SPIRIT 


A CHRISTMAS STORY WHICH TOUCHES VERY CLOSE 
TO THE HEART OF THE HOLIDAY 


Caroline Patten, leaning wearily back in 
her small rocking-chair, laid aside the weighty 
book that set forth the favorite doctrines of 
a chance acquaintance. “Christmas again,” 
she sighed, ‘‘and the presents are beginning 
to come in. If folks must give things, why 
don’t they choose something you want? I 
don’t mean useful things altogether, but 
something that is in line with your expressed 
desires—the sort they might easily see you 
would get for yourself, if you could get them; 
not just whatever happens to take their 
fancy.” 

She was thinking of how she had stood at 
the beok counter of the great city bookstore, 
which she was seldom able to visit, turning 
with eager fingers the leaves of many bar- 
gains there displayed, of which she could not 


avail herself, while the woman who had sent ° 


the sectarian book had stood beside her. 
How much Caroline would have preferred one 
of those prettily bound volumes of sparkling 
fiction, of thought-stirring poetry, or the 
essays of some “grand old master,” who “‘saw 
through life and death, through good and ill.” 

There was not even the excuse of prose- 
lyting, for Mrs Wilder was not narrow-minded 
enough to imagine her minor prophet the 
only one capable of pointing the way to 
heaven. But even had there been Caroline 
would have considered it inappropriate to 
the season. 

She drew open a drawer and glanced down 
at the mementos of other gift days. In one 
corner lay the dress pattern of dark red 
wool, presented to her by her 
step-sister-in-law, with the 


remark: “I was sure you’d 
like it. I knew you wanted a 
dress.”’ 

Caroline had needed a 


dress, and had gotten it, but 
the simple black serge had 
been paid for from her own 
slim purse. She had never 
worn bright colors since her 
mother’s death seven years 
before. . 

Across the crimson folds 
lay the pair of white elbow 
length gloves sent by an 
“affectionate cousin,” who 
should have remembered that, 
aside from certain old-maid- 
ish scruples of her village 
relative, an unpleasaht scar 
positively prohibited the 
wearing of shortened sleeves. 
The rest of the drawer was 
filled with various articles of 
fancywork, elaborate or other- 
wise, for which there was no 
space in her single room, and 
a large sketch in oils re- 
mained in its wrappings be- 
hind the bureau for the same 
reason. By the window, a 
receptacle for sewing mate- 










GIFT PROBLEM 
By Helen M. McCord 


rials, reposed the large jardiniere that had 
arrived the day after her single house plant 
had given up the ghost, discouraged by its 
northern outlook, and in the closet were 
other gifts that always brought the blood 
surging hotly to Caroline’s thin cheeks when 
she thought of them—the moth-eaten stole of 
Step-Aunt Martha, and the overstout boots 
selected by Second-Cousin Juliet for the coun- 
try connection who, she understood, was not 
in good circumstances. 

For all these things and some others, which 
Caroline had passed on to places where she 
hoped they might prove more acceptable, she 
had made verbal and material acknowledge- 
ment, straining her sense of duty in the 
composition of carefully worded letters and 
her eyes in the manufacture of dainty needle- 
work that should make up in perfect stitches 
for its inexpensive foundation, depleting her 
pocketbook for pretty calendars and cards 
when other return had been impossible. 

Today it occurred to her to wonder if it 
was worth while. Perhaps one reason for 


this was that she was beginning to ask her- 
self the same question about life as a whole. 
She was not positively unhappy, but all hope 
and rejoicing seemed to have been strained 
out of her existence. 
different with her at twenty. 
and friends, 


Things had been quite 
Then home 
modest plenty and admiration 
without stint, had been 
matters, of course, to 
the bright, young 
teacher. Then came the 
accident that had 
blotted out fifteen long 


- 


THE CHRISTMAS HOME-COMING 





years.of strength and usefulness. How much 
she had seen slip by her during those many 
months! How many nights of waking and 
days of weariness had gone to make them 
up only Caroline could have told, and even 
she had lost count. Through them all there 
had been much of experiment, of disappoint- 
ment. Finally, a new doctor had been tried, 
a wonderful operation undertaken, and she 
was physically herself again as far as those 
fifteen missing years allowed. 

Death had entered the old home, which had 
been sold, and the proceeds divided among 
many heirs. The expenses of the operation 
had eaten into her portion, and she was 
glad to accept such footing as she had in 
her step-brother’s house. She had tried to 
keep her mental powers unimpaired, but the 
village offered her few opportunities, and she 
shrank from more distant enterprise. She 
was no longer twenty, and really what was 
the use of it all? 

It is a bad habit to look gift horses in 
the mouth. It grows. The holiday season 
upon which Caroline was entering proved no 
more profitable as to presents than those of 
her previous experience. Her Brother Fred’s 
wife sent a five o’clock teaset, entirely pur- 
poseless in her environment; her -Uncle 
Horace a copy of Byron, one of the few poets 
she thoroughly disliked and of which she 


already possessed three copies. Caroline 
found herself estimating that the price of 
these things, together with the postage 


required to bring them, would have supplied 
many small lacks in her wardrobe, while the 
cost of a large box of candy that came later 
would have supplied for a whole winter the 
tonic still required at times by her shattered 
nerves. The day before Christmas capped the 
climax. It began with a keen disappoint- 
ment and led up to an ab- 
surdity. Aunt Margery Pat- 
ten’s gift, of late years since 
change of residence had made 
her unfamiliar with her 
niece’s desires, had always 
consisted of a generous check, 
delicately conveyed in some 
little trinket that smoothed 
the blunt offering and made 
it dearer—some trifle that 
was always in accord with the 
character of the littl woman 


who received it. Caroline 
had come to count upon this 
largess for many small lux- 
uries she must else have 
denied herself. 

Today a flat packet ad- 


dressed in the ever-welcome 
band revealed only a picture 
of Aunt Margery’s youngest 
grand-niece in a burnt wood 
frame. It was a podgy child. 
Caroline could barely remem- 
ber seeing its mother as a 
[To Page 652.] 
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SPRAY ACCOMPLISHES WONDERS 
D. C. DEAN, LENAWEE COUNTY, MICH 


In this section there are but few who spray 
or cultivate their orchards; and even now 
that the San Jose scale has such a hold that 
they are in danger of losing all their trees, 
it has not wakened them up to better en- 
deavor. I plead guilty to the same careless- 
ness for the past 10 years, but I am away 
from home so much, delivering milk, that 
when I get back I have all I can do to bring 
the rest of the work up and no time for 
spraying. This year I was able to get a 
neighber to do the spraying. Early in the 
season he sprayed with lime-sulphur for the 
scale, before the buds had made their appear- 
ance, following up later with the bordeaux. 
The trimming and spraying, with cultivating 
and seeding to buckwheat late in the sum- 
mer, cost in the neighborhood of $60. I felt 
sure I would not get my money back, but 
have been agreeably disappointed. In the 
early part of the season I cultivated the 
ground, plowing only about 4 inches in depth, 
then digging the sod from around the 
trees, and when the buckwheat was ripe I 
harvested the same and will give it to the 
hens for scratching exercises. The fruit crop 
was the finest I ever had. The orchard is 
only a small one of Spy and Sutton Beauty, 
but so many of them are perfect, both in 
form and color, it is a joy to look upon them 
and the prices are satisfactory. 

Few farmers realize that three years of 
scale means death to the orchard, and it 
takes years to grow another. A _ spraying 
outfit is quite expensive, but a few can com- 
bine and make it much less so. Then they 
should turn in and help do the work, as it 
comes at a time when there is nothing but 
chores, and the results will be more than 
satisfactory, as it gives us a chance to com- 
pete with other successful growers. One man 
says it will not pay for the time and trouble, 
while others tell of the wonderful results 
they have had by these careful and pains- 
taking methods. In looking about me I find 
the latter man ever has a good balance to his 
account. In fruit as well as any other branch 
of industry, the one who puts just a little 
better product on the market is sure to get 
the price. 


Equal to Western Apples 


in a large city that I visited recently 
Oregon apples were selling for 10 cents apiece 
on the market, while our home-grown ones 
were seliing for half the amount, and they 
were just as beautiful and better flavored. 
Why was this? Just because the western 
apples were larger and more perfect, and 
entirely free from blemishes. While we may 
not be able to grow as large an apple as the 
state of Oregon, we can send out just as 
perfect and beautiful and better flavored, if 
we follow the methods adopted by the 
orchardists of our sister state. Many of my 
Spys this year measure 11 inches in circum- 
ference and are perfect in shape and color 
and free from blemishes. Further than this 
they are bringing a good price here at the 
home market. A friend visiting me from 
California; remarked on the sod growing uni- 
versaliy in our Michigan orchards, and said 
in his state they would be called “boom 
orchards,’ for when they wanted to boom a 
place they set out the trees in well-tilled 
fields, and as soon as the boom was over, let 
them grow up to sod, and paid no more atten- 
tion to them. He could not see how we 
expected to get good results from neglected 
orchards. 

The care of my orchard and the results 
this year have shown me what is really 
needed. I do not know of more than half a 


dozen in my own township who take as good 
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eare of their orchards as I have given mine 
during the past five years. But few of those 
who depend on their orchards for a snug sum 
of money in the fall do more than to trim and 
turn the hogs in to plow the sod, and then 
they kick on the prices. Last year-.I was 
actually ashamed of the fruit in the orchard, 
and thought very strongly of cutting down 
the trees and putting the land into alfalfa, 
but after the showing that spraying has made 
this year, I will postpone the slaughter for 
some time yet. Many of the trees are yielding 
from 15 to 25 bushéls to the tree, and apples 
are a short crop in this section, owing to the 
cold rains and frosts at blossoming time, as 
well as the ravages of the scale. Very few 
dropped off early in the season, and I am 
grading them as selects,. firsts, seconds and 
ciders, the latter in the minority. I hope my 
experience will stimulate others to get into 
their orchards and make fruit a paying crop, 
rather than let the scale ruin the trees and 
have Michigan fall behind in her supply of 
fine fruit, for which she has been famous in 
times past. At the present time I do not 
find any evidence of the scale, but that will 
not hinder me from spraying as soon as the 
leaves fall, and make sure of a better crop 
next year to pay taxes and buy coal for 
winter. 


FOR LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION 
CYRUS T. FOX, PENNSYLVANIA 


For boiling concentrated lime-sulphur solu- 
tion, Prof Surface has an arrangement of pipes 
by means of which three barrels of 50 gallons 
each can be prepared at one time. This when 
diluted: will make 1500 gallons of spraying 
solution ready to be put on the trees. The 
sections of pipe are made in lengths of 3 
feet each. They can be connected so as to 
make a continuous tube, from which extend 
at right angles three pipes, at the end of 
which are four smaller pieces set at right 
angles, each of these pieces being about 9 
inches long. The three pipes with these 
short extensions are set in the vats or kettles 
in which the lime-sulphur solution is to be 
boiled. Steam is then introduced in the 
vats, by means of which the lime and sulphur 
can be boiled briskly for 40 or 45 minutes, 
until the chemical union of the two has been 
effected. Then the concentrated solution, 
after having settled, is drawn off and strained 
into a barrel. The barrel should next be 
tightly closed, and the solution ean then be 
kept any length of time until needed. 

The quantity of each material is 100 pounds 
of stiphur and 50 pounds of lime. This is 
boiled with sufficient water, so that at the 
end of the boiling there will be a solution 
of 50 gallons. This can be diluted with cold 
water to the extent of nine times its bulk, 
so that the 50-gallon barrel of concentrate 
will make, when diluted, 10 barrels of the 
solution ready to spray. 

The-_ordinary ground sulphur, which can 
be obtained in .100-pound sacks at $1.50 for 
that quantity, can be used. The lime for 
making 50 gallons of concentrate will cost 
20 cents, or even less, and allowing for other 
expenses, such as freight charges on the 
sulphur, and the cost of labor, the total 
expense of making the 50 gallons should not 
exceed $2. As this will make 500 gallons 
of spraying solution when diluted, the total 
cost per gallon will be less than 5 cents. 

This is the cheapest material that can be 
applied to trees for killing scale insects, as 
well as being perfectly reliable. The great- 
est interest was shown at every place in 
learning the details in regard to the making 
of the concentrated solution. 


Too Many Sales interfere with business 
only when the sales are made at a loss. 


/ 


its vitality will not be lessened. 


ENEMY OF SAN JOSE SCALE 


Cc. E. SANBORN, OKLAHOMA EXPERIMENT STATION 
During the last two or three years this 
department has been experimenting with a 
natural enemy of the San Jose scale. This 
enemy is a disease in the nature of a fungous 
growth. In southern latitudes it has been 
used even to a commercial extent for con- 
trolling the scale, but on account of the 
weather conditions of this state it has been 
supposed that such a disease would. either 
fail to propagate itself during the summer 
or be entirely too delicate to withstand the 
low winter temperature. Careful experimen- 
tation, however, has proved the disease is very 
hardy and capable of propagation to a very 
beneficial extent in our infested orchards. 

Oftentimes diseases of a serious nature are 
introduced and scattered by insects and other 
agencies in general: This disease, however, is 
not capable of doing any damage to anything 
except the San Jose scale and allied forms. 
Its use in orchards, groves and public parks, 
as shown by our experiments, will be of a 
very great advantage in checking the local 
spread of the San Jose scale. 

It is of the same nature as the chinch 
bug disease, but its appearance on infected 
insects is not nearly as conspicuous as the 
latter. To an ordinary observer it appears 
to be no more than the mold which is com- 
monly present on damp bread a few days old. 
It will live and propagate on bread and is 
apparently just as harmless to the higher 
animal life, put the microscopic examination 
of an infected San Jose scale reveals it to be 
fatal to the latter. 


Experiments Prove Worth 

Our experiments have been so conclusive 
in regard to the practicability of checking 
the San Jose scale with this disease that we 
are now propagating it to an extent sufficient 
to enable us to supply gratis all interested 
citizens of this state who may request it. 

The conditions under which we shall send 
it out are that the party requesting it shall 
first submit specimens of scale to us for iden- 
tification. If the submitted specimens prove 
to be the San Jose scale we will send a small 
package by mail. No directions for applica- 
tion other than those following will be given 
unless especially reqhested. 

The fungus is grown on a jelly-like mate- 
rial which is of amber color in appearance. 
The color of the fungus or disease is white. 
This. material may become more or less 
disarranged in transit through the mail, but 
Upen its 
receipt the applicant should paste small por- 
tions of it to his-infested trees. The jelly- 
like substance will adhere nicely. The fun- 
gus will gradually scatter from one tree to 
another of its own accord, but will accom- 
plish better results if artificially well scat- 
tered when first applied. 


What Is a Profitable Cow?—A cow must 
produce about 4000 pounds of milk and 160 
pounds of butter fat to pay for her feed and 
labor. This is the dead line: 5000 pounds 
milk, $10 profit; 8000 pounds milk, $40 profit 
—four times as much. Ten cows averaging 
8000 pounds of milk are as profitable as 40 
cows producing 5000 pounds. The cost of 
keep increases but $35 per cow, from 2006 to 
10,000 pounds of milk given, yet the income 
increases $115, or over three times as rapidly. 
[Prof W. J. Fraser, University of Illinois. 


Sugar Beets are probably at the head of 
the list of succulent feed for winter. Exper- 
iments in Colorado have demonstrated that 
they have a distinct feeding value of their 
own, due to the high sugar content, 
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New Plum Originates in New York 


Compares Favorably with Best of Japanese Class---Excels Satsuma, Its Parent--Robust, Healthy, Very 
Productive---Fruit Large, Attractively Colored, Meaty, Fine-Flavored---Specimens Keep 33 Days 
in American Agriculturist’s Office---By M. G. Kains, Associate Editor 


m» AST August, Levi Bell of Rock- 
land county, N Y, brought fruits 
of a dozen or more varieties of 
plums to this office. Most of 
these were Japanese sorts, which 
have been before the public for 
years, but some were new varie- 
ties which he produced by crossing various 
well-known kinds upon the Satsuma. His 
main idea has been to produce a variety with 
@ perfectly freestone, while retaining the 
fine quality of.the seed parent, Satsuma. The 
Satsuma is considered unproductive unless 
grown near other varieties, so as to be well 
pollinated. Among the seedlings secured 
from the Satsuma, the most important one 
Mr Bell has named Satsugon, because it was 
produced by pollen from the Ogon. The 
Satsuma blossoms were covered with tissue 
paper, to protect them from 
being fertilized by pollen 





ommend it, even if it had no more than 
ordinarily good qualities, but it has further 
points of striking excellence. It is much 
more a freestone plum than most of the Jap- 
anese varieties with which I am familiar. 
The samples were not entirely free, but 
Mr Bell says this was due to the dry weather 
which prevailed during the summer. For the 
same reason, the plums he also said were 
somewhat under size. The quality, however, 
was superior to any of the other varieties he 
brought and better than any other Japanese 
kinds I know. Samples given to members of 
the office force to secure unbiased opinions 
invariably brought a decision in favor of 
Satsugon, though the persons who ate did not 
know what the varieties were, or even whether 
they were eating the same variety twice in 
succession. I am not acquainted with Sat- 


bruised in handling. It may be broken open 
like a freestone peach, with very little loss of 
juice. The flesh is fine-grained and high 
flavored, excellent for dessert, and I should 
say for canning, far better than Hale, which 
requires unlimited sugar, or Burbank, which 
is very watery. The fruit generally ripens 
about August 31, but this year 10 days earlier. 
Prior to full ripeness, the fruit hangs well 
on the tree, in which characteristic as well as 
in color it excels the well-known Sultan, 
which Mr Bell says is on his place the best 
of Burbank’s productions. 

I have no doubt that Mr Bell has not exag- 
gerated when he says that many of the plums 
when picked ripe from the tree will keep 
sound six or seven weeks in an ordinary cel- 
lar. The fact that specimens in the office were 
still edible a month after he gave them to 
‘me, should be corroborative 
evidence enough. Mr Bell 





from, other trees nearby. 
Early in the life of the 
original Satsugon tree, strong 
characteristics were  evi- 
denced. The foliage is robust 
and well supplied with very 
large glands at the bases of 
the leaves. The twigs are 
sturdy and strong and the 
prolificacy of the tree very 
striking. These characters 
persist in the full grown trees, 
which are strong, vigorous 
growers, with healthy foliage, 
which clings very late, later 
than any other Japanese plum 
with which Mr Bell is acquaint- 
ed. All in all, this variety Mr 
Bell considers the best among 
many fine ones which he has 
produced. It has the high 
quality of the Satsuma and is 
substantially the ideal plum 
he had in mind when he be- 
gan his work. More than 
that, it is rot-resisting and 
long keeping to a remarkable 
degree, as I can attest. 

















Specimens Keep a Month 
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Specimens of this variety 
were left from August 18 
until Spetember 2 on my desk 
in the office. This office is an 
unusually hot one, because -it 
is almost on a level with the 
metal roofs of buildings at 
the side and the rear. Yet 
those plums were in good 
condition on September 2, 
when I went away to the 
Ohio and the New York state 








also says that the fruit very 
seldom gets wet or moldy on 
the surface when they do rot; 
they simply turn brown and 
remain perfectly dry on the 
outside. Thus there is lit- 
tle or no danger of decayed 
specimens injuring others in 
the same package. 

Some notes on the other 
varieties Mr Bell brought in 
may be of interest in compar- 
ison with what has been said 


concerning Satsugon. Hale 
specimens were very soft and 
juicy. They had sour skins 


and were very tart near the 
pits, which were surrounded 
by a large quantity of ‘‘rag.’’ 
No one in the office enjoyed 
these specimens after reach- 
ing the pit. Sultan is a pleas- 
ant flavored, soft-fleshed, very 
clingstone variety and 
juicy than Satsuma. Abun- 
dance is the juiciest of all 
the plums I ate. It was not 
very high flavored as com- 
pared with Satsugon. Waugh 
speaks of it in Plums and 
Plum Culture as rich and 
sugary, quality good to very 
good. In comparison, I should 
put Satsugon still higher, not 


more 


only for dessert but for 
cooking. 
There were not enough 


specimens of Burbank, Octo- 
ber Purple or Triumph and 
the specimens of Chabot were 
not good enough to make 
fair comparisons. Satsugon 








fairs. On my return, Sep- 
tember 17, several of the 
plums were still edible, 
though not quite so pleasing 
as at first. The last one I ate on September 
20, that is, 33 days from the time they were 
picked. Of the plums which were not edible 
at that time, only one had decayed, and this 
one had been injured. The others had 
shriveled up. 

Of the other varieties that Mr Bell brought, 
not one lasted as long as September 2. This 
characteristic of Satsugon is enough to rec- 


SATSUGON, A NEW JAPANESE PLUM 


suma, but Mr Bell says that Satsugon fruits 
are fully as large when grown under similar 
conditions of soil and cultivation. In hardi- 
ness, health of foliage, vigorous growth, early 
bearing and productiveness, Mr Bell says it 
is the equal of the Jest of its class. The 
flesh is more firm ad meaty than that of 
the Satsuma or any of the well-known plums 
of the Japanese group; therefore, not so easily 


was fully as large as any of 
the other specimens brought 
in. As will be seen by the 
portrait, the plums are about 
1% inches in diameter, but this is somewhat 
undersize. An idea of the immense prolificacy 
of the tree may be gained from the limb 
shown. This is less than 10 inches long and 
yet there were 18 plums in that small space. 





The 1910 Wheat Crop has been exceeded 
only four times in number of bushels, and 
only once in the value of the crop. 
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2" PRICE, SERVICE, | 
DURABILITY 


is the claim we make for 


Waterloo Boy 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


The product of many years’ experience, built of the 
best material that money can buy and in large quan- 


thies. Simple inc ion, t 


more value for the money than 
engines on the market. 


Waterloo Boy Gasoline Engines are Guar- 
i guaranteed 
to satisfy any reasonable man, They are 
guaranteed to develop the actual ‘horse 
power as rated. They are guaranteed 
against defective material and workman- 
ship for five years. 
If you are looking for full value for pat 
money, satisfactory service and fair deal- 
ing, write the 
WATERLOO GASOLINE 
ENGINE COMPANY, 
105 W, 3rd Ave., Waterloo, lowa. 
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The Different Seeds That a Grain 
Drill Should Sow 


Diversified farming has been und is 
urged upon the attention of our farm- 
ers. There are good and sufficient 
reasons why this is an excellent plan 
and we: believe that our readers are 
pretty well posted on the subject. Per- 
haps some farmers think that all a 
grain drill should be expected to sow 
is wheat, oats, rye, barley and’ various 
grass seeds. The fact of the matter 
is that a grain drill should be able to 
successfully sow any kind of seed 
that man is likely to plant with a 
grain driN, from,.the small grasses to 
large bush Lima beans, without injury 
to the seed, and in such quantities as 
are known to be proper. The Empire 
Grain Drill—which is made in a large 
number of styles and sizes, both plain 
grain and combined grain and fertili- 
zer—will successfully sow any and 
every kind of seed, and there are none 
too large or small. With it a man 
can plant all his small grains and 
grasses, and in addition he can sow 
peas, beans, beets, corn, flax, etc. The 
Empire Grain DriMd is manufactured 
by The American Seeding-Machine Co, 
Incorporated, Richmond, Ind. Send 
for a copy of their Empire catalogue. 
Read it carefully and then go to your 
implement dealer and insist on seeing 
the Empire. This drill is sold under 
such a liberal guarantee that no per- 
son runs the slightest risk in pur- 
chasing. 
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36 f On the 
«, Farmat 
_Low Cost 


Electric Lights make the brightest, safest, 


cleanest and most reliable be! ting system 
known for farms and country homes. The 
Dayton Electric Lighting Outfits are low in 
cost, easy to install, cost almost nothing to 
operate, Give you better lights than most city 
people enjoy. Write today for complete illus 
trated catalog showing outfits, fixtures, etc. 
DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 

232 St. Clair Street Dayton, Ohlo 
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IMPROVED CLARK’S DOUBLB ACTION 
CUTAWAY HARROW 

‘The most wonderful farm tool ever invented. 

Two harrowsin one. Throws the dirt out, then 

in, leaving the land level and true. 

A labor saver, a time saver. Per- 
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Interesting Potato Experience 


H. J. DEGARMO, OAKLAND COUNTY, MICH 

I have read and-re-read~-the arti- 
cles. in your co-operation edition, and 
was much interested in how the poor 
farmer apparently ‘gets some blame 


that he deserves and some that he 
does not. -For instance, the north- 
ern farmer -is found fault with’ by 


your Chicago dealer for raising. his 
own seed potatoes year after year. I 
wish ta ask this Chicago dealer who 
will raise the seed potatoes for the 
northern’ grower if the grower does 
not? Surely the northern ‘grower who 
kaows his business does not need 
much seed from the south. 

I, for one, have been using the 
same seed fof at least 10 years, and 
I believe I have raised the best stock 
of potatoes the last two seasons I 
ever raised. I have tried a few well- 
recommended varieties in the mean- 
time, but shall use the same old seed 
next year, and with a favorable sea- 
son believe I can duplicate the last 
two crops. I do not wish to dupli- 
cate the price, however, since we are 
all looking for profit. 

I do not know the name of the 
potato I am now growing. The year 
I discarded the Rurals one of my 
neighbors commenced farming with 
a $25 team on an S80-acre farm that 
seemed about to. be thrown to the 
commons. The first season he fitted 
seven or eight acres, but had no seed. 
The culls of my third sorting were 
all that I had availble. I gave them 
to him. There were no good ones, 
but plenty of inferior, scabby and 
rotten ones. He said they were the 
best he could get, took them and 
planted them. eH raised a fair crop 
that year, and on the same worn-out 
farm, with seed of his own raising 
from the original stock, he last fall 
harvested from nine acres of quack 
grass sod, turned down last spring, 
over 1600 bushels of nice tubers. 

On the other hand, I have sold 
year after year just such stuff as I 
gave this neighbor to our l-cal deal- 
ers, who ship it south, and through 
one or more other dealers sell to 
the southern farmer who “recognizes 
the necessity of buying new and im- 
proved seed’’ each year. If I am 
correctly informed, the south has to 
buy northern seed of the late varie- 
ties, 

Sorting Done by Dealer 


Some of your correspondents, and 
especially the dealers from Michigan, 
seem to think that the stock is not 
properly sorted, and blame _ the 
farmer for it. Maybe he is to blame, 
but let’s see. The farmer grows and 
harvests the tubers; the dealer sorts 
and sacks nine-tenths of the potatoes 
grown in this county. If they are 
not properly sorted, why blame the 
farmer? All he does is to handle 
the scoop. 

In regard to rough and black stock, 
the farmer is to blame nearly every 
time. In the first place, the pota- 
toes grown for the market are gen- 
erally of the late varieties, planted 
too late to be expected to ripen for 
two reasons: First, to get rid of 
the task of fighting bugs; secondly, 
by late planting, the yield is nearly, 
if not quite, doubled. Such potatoes, 
dug before fairly started to ripen, 
handled by machinery, then thrown 
into pits or shot through the window 
into the cellar’ will peel, and peel 
badly. Potatoes thus handled soon 
turn black, and have a very rough 
appearance. This may be avoided by 
a little extra care in handling; for 
instance, by using crates, and never 
emptying them until they are low- 
ered into the cellar, and then han- 
dle as one would so many apples. 

There are several farmers in west- 
ern Oakland county who handle their 
potatoes in this way. It costs a little 
more, requirins two-to unload where 
lowered into the cellar with block 
and tackle, or by sliding the crates 
down a plank. The question is, does 
it pay them for the extra trouble? I 
think not. I know it has not paid 
me, and mine are always cellared 
with care. I have never received any 
premium over my neighbor who han- 
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dles his tubers in the roughest pos- 
sible way. There is only one man 
who benefits when potatoes are 
sacked, and that is the retailer who 
epens the sack and then makes five 
pecks out of each bushel. 

One of your correspondents thinks 
that the farmer has to pay all the 
losses; that it is figured out on him 
beforehand. If he does not, the con- 
sumer, who buys by measure instead 
of weight, usually pays the balance. 

We hear the dealers say that the 
potatoes are too green and are not 
good. Maybe they are; mine were 
as green as leeks when dug, but we 
never had potatoes that cooked nicer, 
or were more mealy, not excepting 
the early Michigan, Early Ohio or 
Early Queen, than our regular mar- 
ket crop does this fall. 


Shredded Corn Stover 


H. NESBIT, NORTHUMBERLAND CO, 





PA 


I am an enthusiastic user of corn 
stover. To prepare it, I like to use 
the shredder. Two years ago, I pur- 
chased a four-roll corn husker, the 
only knife roll husker in this section. 
It is a great saver of time and labor, 
and with it I can husk from 40 to 
60 bushels of corn ears to the hour 
and do nice work. It is a good deal 
quicker than by hand. On top of this, 
having the fodder shredded saves the 
hauling in of the fodder and shred- 
ding it afterward. : 

The shredded stover is much nicer 
to handle than cut fodder, and if 
shredded fine, there is but little that 
is not eaten by horses or cattle. In 
addition to this advantage, the shred- 
ded stover is much nicer to handle 
in the stable; and in hauling out the 
manure you are not bothered with 
long stalks. One sheaf of fodder 
when shredded will go as far as three 
when not shredded. It is only the 
leaves and husks that are eaten when 
fed in this way. Sheaf fodder when 
trampled on by the cattle in the yard 
and soiled is mostly wasted. I feed 
my cattle in the stable in troughs 
with shredded stover three times a 
day and at noon in the yard, if the 
weather is nice, in a large trough. 

Several years ago I tried cattle fed 
on corn stover for one week, and 
then fed hay, half clover, and timothy 
to the same cattle same length of 
time, and I fo--nd that the cattle pro- 
duced more milk from the corn sto- 
ver than on the hay, so I use it large- 
ly, but give them a change of hay 
several times a week. I feed as 
much as I can carry in my arms to 
each cow three times a day, and 
there is hardly enough left after the 
three meals for bedding. I think it 
will pay farmers to have their fod- 
der shredded, if only used for bed- 
ding cattle. As bedding, it takes up 
all the moisture in the stable. 





Protecting Pipes from Frost—This 
diagram illustrates one way of 
protecting water pipes against frost. 
In the cut a is the pipe, 6 a partition 
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Details of Arrangement 


through which the pipe runs, ec the 
water tank, d the ground, f a wooden 
post and g an iron ring. In operation 
the post, which may be 6 to 8 inches 
in diameter, is split in the middle, as 
shown at e. The center is hollowed 
out slightly in each half, and into this 
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space the pipe fits. The iron ring at 
g holds the halves firmly together. 
This protection might, and probably 
would; in actual practice, continue on 
through: the wall of the building. It 
could be arranged for by setting the 
pipe at a greater angle. 


A Good Timber Splice—For an or- 
dinary 6, 7 or 8-inch timber it is best 
to make the splice 24 inches long, 
and the point marked 1 should be 2 
inches deep. There should be one or 








A Strong Splice 


more bolts at x, ana if extreme 
strength is desired a bolt at 2, with 
@ plate of iron from 2 to x. ,This is 
a very strong splice for long timbers 
or any part of machinery or imple- 
ments.—[{J. T. W., Hancock, N H. 





a Saw—This saw clamp will 
give more satisfaction than tne usual 
iron clamps on the market. There is 
absolutely no vibration to the work 
and the saw is inserted and removed 
as quickly as from a cast iron ciamp. 
To construct, two boards are nailed 
to the end of workbench, as shown in 
illustration. These have V-shaped 
slots cut in each end to receive two 





Saw Ciamp in Position 
beveled boards, which are placed on 


each side of the saw blade. Thus 
by lightly driving down the two 
clamping boards. the saw is held rigid 
for filing. 





American Pomological Society Will 
hold its 32d biennial session at ‘ram- 
pa, Fla, February 10-11, not Janu- 
ary 31 to February 2, as formerly an- 
nounced. The association is accepting 
the invitation of the Florida horti- 
cultural society and the Tampa 
board of trade, who are to be the 
hosts. The date has been changed to 
take advantage of very much reduced 
rates from all points north and west 
of the Ohio and the Mississippi river 
gateways. The rates will be in effect 
on Tuesday, February 7, and will be 
good for 12 days. From New Eng- 
land and the northeast the winter 
tourists’ rates are the only rates 
available. Prominent among the 
subjects to be discussed are fruit 
storage and transportation problems, 
apple growing on hilly lands in the 
south, co-operation in marketing 
fruit, nut culture, sub-tropical and 
citrus fruits. Fruit interests of. the 
south and southwest will: be given 
special attention. During the con- 
vention an exhibition of Florida prod- 
ucts will be held in the city. Full 
particulars may be secured by writing 
Sec John Craig of Ithaca, N Y. 


Will Not Sell Prize Corn—The man- 
agement of the national corn asso- 
ciation announces that there will be 
no sale of prize-winning exhibits at 
the fourth annual national corn expo- 
sition, to be held January 30-February 
11, 1911, at the Ohio state fair 
grounds at Columbus. This will be 
the first exposition where the sam- 
ples have not been sold at auction. 
The only samples becoming the prop- 
erty of the exposition this year are 
those winning the grand champion 
prizes. The balance remain the prop- 
erty of the individual exhibitor, or 
state organization assembling the ex- 
hibits for the exposition, 





BUSINESS NOTICE 





“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.” 




















Wintering Work Horses 


Farm conditions in the middle west 
are such that many thousands of 
horses. must be carried through the 
winter in comparative idleness, in or- 
der that the farmer may have work 
stock enough to perform the labor of 
the farm in the busy seasons of plant- 
ing, cultivating and harvesting. Gen- 
erally speaking, the larger the farm 
the greater number of idle horses in 
winter. On some of the big bonanza 
farms of the northwest there may be 
several hundred head necessarily 
maintained throughout the year when 
there is really only seven or eight 
months’ work for them. The prob- 
lem of cheap and effective winter 
maintenance thus becomes an impor- 
tant one. The principal considerations 
relate to the cost of feed and to the 
well-being of the animal, The kind 
and quantity of feed necessary to 
bring work horses through the winter 
in the best condition, and the kind 
of handling and management which 
should accompany this feed, are ques- 
tions which frequently receive too lit- 
tle consideration at the hands of the 
farmer. 

The wintering of horses does not 
become a very important problem un- 
til late autumn or early winter. Gen- 
erally, there is work enough for all 
the horses during the fall in market- 
ing grain, in fall plowing and various 
other farm operations. If there are 
idle horses on the place they are 
usually given the run of the pasture 
and the opportunity to rest up a little 
while making use of the late grass. 
When the nights begin to get cold and 
the snow flies, some farmers are in- 
clined to leave this idle stock in the 
pasture, which by this time is becom- 
ing short and dry, with, perhaps, only 
the protection of a straw stack or a 
shelter belt of trees to keep off the 
storm. Under average conditions, 
compelling the work horse to rough 
it through the winter is mighty poor 
economy. Almost as bad are _ the 
methods of the farmer who coddles 
his stock, keeping the horses in the 
barn for days at a time upon heavy 
rations of rich hay and grain. These 


two extremes of management are to 
be avoided. 
Constant Use Best 
The ideal conditions for wintering 


work horses are those under which 
there is necessity for at least some 
light work in the harnes?# every day. 
This condition is frequently found on 
farms where a good deal of feeding 
is done and a team is needed almost 
daily to draw in corn fodder from the 
field or hay from some _ distant 
meadow, where it was stacked at har- 
vest time. If there is not work enough 
of this character to occupy all the 
farm teams every day, it is good prac- 
tice to use each team daily in turn. 
Where it is desirable to keep only 
one team in condition for active serv- 
ice, and merely maintain the rest of 
the work stock in idleness, there are 
several points of feeding and exercise 
which ought to be observed. 

While one of the cardinal principles 
of successfully maintaining the horse 
is that a reasonably warm and well- 
ventilated shelter should be always 
available, it is of equal importance 
that provision be made for plenty of 
exercise in the air and sun, The horse 
should not be exposed to the snow, 
wind or stormy weather, but neither 
should he be tied up in a warm, stuffy 
barn on the clear, bright winter days 
when he would enjoy the run of the 
pasture or lot. It is cruelty to keep a 
horse of active disposition and tem- 
perament tied in a barn for days at 
a time, feeding him rich feed and 
giving him no opportunity to move 
about. It is equally cruel to compel 
him to spend his winter in the stalk 
field with only a sparse supply of 
rough feed for maintenance, and with 
little or no shelter from storms. 

Generally speaking, winter feed for 
idle horses should include a large 
percentage of roughness and a rel- 
atively small grain ration. The rough- 
ness need not be of the high quality 
needed when hard work is expected of 





THE HORSE 


the horses. A plentiful supply of corn 
fodder and oats straw fed judiciously 
in connection with a light supply of 
grain will keep horses in a first-class 
condition of flesh~ all winter. Of 
course, if clover or alfalfa can be had 
reasonably cheap, this makes almost 
an ideal feed, Good alfalfa hay alone 
is all an idle horse needs. If this is 
available in the corn belt, where corn 
too often constitutes the only grain 
given horses, it will serve admirably 
to balance up the rations. No other 
roughness is so well suited to be used 
in connection with corn for the feed- 
ing of horses as alfalfa or clover. 

Brood mares should be given special 
attention during the winter. It is all 
right to keep them in the harness a 
good deal for performing the ordinary 
farm work of the winter, such as 
drawing feed from the fields or haul- 
ing manure to be spread out upon the 
land. If there is grain or hay to be 
hauled to market, the brood mares 
may be used if the roads are dry and 
in good condition. Moderate work 
will probably be a benefit. When the 
weather is wet, however, or the roads 
slippery or icy, they had better be 
left in the open shed or the barnyard 
lot. They should be more carefully 
fed than the common work § stock, 
their rations including more nitrog- 
enous or muscle-building feed, such 
as clover hay and oats, and little or 
no corn. Exercise is especially im- 
portant, but special precautions should 
be observed to prevent slipping or a 
sudden jolt or fail. 





Treating Barb Wire Cuts 


Cc. L. BARNES, COLORADO AGRI COLLEGE 





More good horses have been ruined 
or blemished since the introduction of 
barbed wire than from any other one 
cause. When a horse gets his foot 
over a wire, instead of trying to avoid 
injury to the leg, the animal will 
struggie violently. The wounds made 
by barbed wire are always infected, 
so that healing takes place by the 
formation of granulation tissue. This 
being the case, it sometimes heals too 
fast and a large tumor forms. The 
skin cannot grow over this tumor, 
and a raw, bleeding surface remains. 
The common locations of barbed wire 
cuts are in front of the hock joint, 
below the fetlock, along the canon 
bone and across the breast. Wire 
cuts in front of the hock joint are of- 
ten very serious, the wound usually 
extending through the tendons into 
the joint. 

In treating a wire cut the wound 
should be kept absolutely clean and 
exposed to the air and sunshine. When 
the wound starts to heal it should 
not be irritated by washing the raw 
surface or by removing scabs which 
have formed. Liquid disinfectants are 
best applied by allowing the fluid to 
be poured on the raw surface, not by 
rubbing the wound with cotton sat- 
urated with the disinfectant. 

Foliow this disinfection by covering 
it with some good healing powder that 
is both astringent and disinfectant. 
Should the wound heal too fast use 
some form‘of caustic to remove the 
excessive granulation tissue. 


Protecting Trees from Rabbits— 
Wherever rabbits are troublesome the 
orchard must either be protected by a 
rabbit-proof woven wire fence, or the 
individual trees must be covered. As 
a rule, only the tender bark of young 
trees is eaten, but for this very reason 
it seems wise to use some form of 
protection at the beginning, and not 
wait to see what will happen. The 
protectors usually used consist of 
short strips of tar or other stiff build- 
ing paper or wood veneer, rolled into 
tube form and tied loosely around the 
trunk. This is sufficient to deter rab- 
bits, and, at the same time, prevent 
sun scald. Such protectors can easily 
be prepared at home or purchased at 
small cost from a nursery or others 
handling orchard supplies.—[Wyo 
ming State Horticultural Society. 
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“Mother, guess 
youll have to 
open the other 
package” 


When the children find a wholesome 
food they really like, give them ell 
they want. 

Good food grows good men and women — 
Kellogg's — the original and only genuine 
Toasted Corn Flakes—is as wholesome as it is 
delicious. But you can't fool the children. Get 
the genuine. Made from the best white corn. 

















Liberty Lanterns give a flood of 


[ibert» 


are heavy metal, joined and soldered 
and can't rattle. 


** Liberty."’ 
“The Recollection of 


Trade mark 


Light As 


light—just what an early-rising farmer needs to 
help him round the barn or stable before sunup. 


anterns 


known improvement, and some exclusive ones, are em- 
bodied in Liberty Lanterns. Can't blow out 
or jar out. Globe held firml by 

Globe- 
simplest and strongest. 
perfect and oil consumption moderate. 
If you need a lantern, buy the 


i “1 s 
Long After the Price i t Guay iM ‘ 
registered. —E. o. 


Hf not at your dealer’s, write us. 
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clear, strong 















to stay. Every 
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Combustion 
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tban four years of success behind i 
is only one of the 


at Galloway line. ore 
40,000 eyrmere of, rr , 


merica have stamped their 
It’s part of 


ity of 40,000 manure spreaders. It is you tha 
nefit of this tremendous outpyt, and you save 


per cent on your purchase beca 
Fou: Bvery page of my big free book fairly bristles with 


trust you totry it, I'll put 


» then you know 










realthing. A successful 50 RE trong. ee with 


Let me quote you prices on a Galloway Spreader 
to suit the size of your farm. I've got the one for you. 


watt, I'll take it back and you don’t lose one dollar by the deal. 


work 
It’s the simplest and handiest—two peeses | e handle 
any of stuff—no br bills—long 
life — satis: © way—it’s a qoney-anabes 


day—it pays you big profit om every crop 
you use it. 
make this saving. 1! know 
iness you ought to know; let me tell you, 
don't put it off till tomorrow. : 


WM. GALLOWAY CO., 639 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, lowa 
Let Me Tell You How I Divide the Melon with You 






‘It’s the Best,” This is the latest 
4 


ivide the melon we 





ri 
it all up to you, and if you say it's not what you 
See it 






whatitis. Here's what you will find out; 







Now prove this out. Find out that yop can 
hing about the spreader bus- 
Write me and 
GALLOWAY 














—WwM. 














am ICE PLOWS 


Cute two row2. Catalogue tee 
men with saws 
all shout it Ask for 


WH. H. PRAY, a. 





Well ccntiits.&.. 


| Fastest drillers known. Great money earners? 
LOCMIS MACHINE CO. TIFFIN. OHIO, 


ee 2. 













30 Day 





tha 

pay for itself and keep on maki: 
big money for you every year. | + m 
down—no no tract. Retu: 












a ys thousands of tremens ane are making extra 


by planting an 8 cleaned 


id selli and 
ang te] bya Chatham, Taxes ne, foot Soe high, sans s yao 


Valuable to go on in the old way. 
tions and Farm are te 





NEWTON’S HEAVE 
“Ano iupiczsTion CURE 


The Standard Veterinary. Remedy. 
‘ years sale. Send for 
< booklet. 






SAFE TO USE 





Ya NOILIGNOD LSad 


“wig \ » 
at 9 Makes the horse sound, stay sousé 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.06 can cures. The third can 
is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 


RAW FUR PRICES 


are going to be up and down this winter, Some 
heavy stocks coevted over will probably affect 
the market. ekeep our shippers posted by 
special bulietius all throngh the winter. We 
sive ou the top price, because we post you 
about the rises and falls. Send your name to 
get on our bulletin list. 
Shipments to us at the right time bring beset 
money and quickest returns. 
KANN & COMPANY, 52 E. 10th Street, New York City 


HOT STOCK FEED 


Keep your stock in the best < condition b: 
cook! a4 your stock feed with th o unsurpassea 


“Farmers’ Favorite” 
Feed Cooker and Boller 


Valuable for by! uses — such 
as cocieag pee feed, cannin 
fruit, boiling aa vite mil 
cans, rendering Yard 
cooking sc 
spraying mixtures. 
wears long. 
price-saving sale list. 


Lewis Mfg. Co., Box J, Cortiand, W.Y. 


















pro 
osition. low prices, and ce 


wee.on SUCCESSFUL 


If you want s book on “Proper Care 
Chicks, Ducks, Turkeys” —send 10 cents. 


104 Second St., Des Moines, Ia. 


Picking Frame 


Raves half the lahor. Keeps 
Adjustable for all sizes. Allowe 
The bird can be revolved 





Des Moines Incubator Co. 


Chapman’s Poultry 


tuekt 











poultry p! 
everything perfectly sanitary. 
the use of both hands in plucking. 
= either direction. The greatest little invention that has 

bean placed before the poultry fraternity for ages. Price, 
$2.00. Agents wanted. Send for catalogue. 


THE CHAPMAN COMPANY, 176 Federal St., Box S, Boston, Mass, 


MAKE HENS LA 


more eggs: larger, more vigorous chicks 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 


MANN’S ‘*""Sout Stren 


cuts fast, easy, fine; never no 
90 Days' Free Trial, Nomoncy in advance, Book free. 
.W. MANN CO.,B80x10 MILFORD, MASS. 

















Farmers Sons Wanted = ::::: 
education co $80 BO 2 month 
with ere steady euglageee, must be honest and re- 


to work jn an offices 
Hable, Branch offices of the association are being estab! 


tweach erste A oearen aie oil perticularss The Vet- 
Setened Rusastation, State @ 2, Londen. Conads. 


orinary S 


Try My Chatham 
anning Mill 
s Free 


my ways © Pay 
Matter Where Y: 


Doubles, Crop Values 


Orchard and Garden Notes 


PROF W. J. WRIGHT 





Canada field peas have few equals 
as a soil builder. They add both hu- 
mus and nitrogen, and improve phys- 
ical condition, as well as fertiiity. In 


western New York I recently drove 
through a 30-acre field where the 
new clover seeding was up to the 
axle of the buggy, and from which 
35 bushels an acre of wheat had 
been cut last summer. When the 


present owner took charge of it three 
years ago, wheat was often not worth 
harvesting, and clover could not be 
induced to grow. Canada field peas 
sowed in the spring and turned un- 
der when they began to blossom did 
the trick. A block of 60,000 one-year 
budded apple trees averaging higher 


than a man’s head were seen on the 
same farm on soil which had been 
improved by the same method. For 
northern Pennsylvania they are 


equally well adapted. 

Winter vetch is rapidly gaining in 
p-pularity as an orchard cover crop. 
Even when sown late in the season 
it often makes a good growth, for 
it will grow until the ground. freezes 
sol’? and is ready to start again as 
soon as spring opens. I have seen 
single rlants that would cover 15 
square feet by the time it was plowed 
under in May. It is a cool-weather 
plant, and will live through the win- 
ter wherever apples can be grown. 
The only objection to it is that it 
sometimes becomes a weed in grain 
fields. Few orchardists would at- 
tempt to grow grain in the orchard, 
however. It spreads slowly to other 


fields. Like clover, it is a nitrogen- 
gatherer. Where crimson clover is 
not hardy winter vetch is the or- 


chardist’s friend. 


There has been an unusual amount 


of fall planting of fruit trees in 
Pennsylvania this year. Advisability 
is-a question ‘which comes up year- 
ly, and one .which never can be an- 
swered in general, but only for local 
conditions. The following are the 
main arguments, both for and 
against: 1, The period for fall plant- 
ing covers, as a rule, a longer period 
of time than does tl.e period for 
spring planting, and, therefore, the 
trees may receive more care in 
planting. 2, Fall planted trees be- 
come well established duri:.g the 
winter and start more quickly than 
spring planted trees. 3, Spring plant- 
ed trees escape injury from mice or 
rabbits. This might happen to fail 
planted trees. Both will be equally ex- 
pos 1 the following winter, however. 
4, Tender trees when planted in the 
fall are often seriously injured by 
winterkilling when planted in the 
fall in cold or exposed locations. A 
newly planted tree winterkills much 
more quickly than an established one, 
Summing up, we may say that fall 
planting may be practiced when 
there is little danger of winterkill- 
ing, but in cold climates or exposed 
locations its advantages maw be more 
than overbalanced by the injury the 


tree receives by winterkilling. 

Orchardists who have used millet 
as a cover crop complain th it at- 
tracts mice on account of the abun- 
dance of seed, and that the trees are 
girdled much oftener than when rye 
or clover is used. Of course the 
trees may be protected by cylinders 
of wire netting or similar material 
placed about the trunks, but better 
not let millet go to seed. 

Specimens which come to our desk 
each year certainly prove that the 
Delicious apple is correctly named. 
I believe that every home orchard 
should have at least one tree. It is 
delightfully mild, sub-acid in flavor, 
and has an aroma all its own. I 
know of no one who is prepared to 
say, unqualifiedly, that it is sufficient- 
ly well adapted to Pennsylvania con- 
ditions to be recommended for com- 
mercial planting, simply because it 
has not been fruited to any extent 
in this state. The tree appears to be 
hardy as far north as central New 
York. 
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WORTH A CAREFUL READING 


Poultry Show Next Week 


The New York pigeon and pet stock 
association will hold its 22d annual 
exhibition in Madison Square from 
Tuesday to Saturday of next week. 
The -management* of this show has 
reason to-be proud of the success it 
has attained and the esteem in 
which it is held by poultry raisers 
throughout the world. It is the most 
notable American show. Entries, 
which closed on the 10th, are re- 
ported by the secretary, H. V. Craw- 
ford of Montclair, N J, as fully up to 
standard, in some cases much more 
numerous than usual. The exhibit of 
pet. stock will be exceptionally fine, es- 
pecially of pigeons. Water fowl will 
be unusually excellent also. 

in conjunction with the show, the 
Atlantic cat club will hold its exhibi- 





tion in the concert hall December 
28-30. During the week also many 
of the specialty poultry. clubs will 
hold meetings. Every member should 
plan to attend. Whether the poul- 
tryman or the farmer ca attend 
any other show or not, he should 


plan to visit this show to learn what 
is considered the standard of excel- 
lence in poultry raising. 





Pick-Plow for Farm Drainage 
N. E. BECKER, WISCONSIN 


Something over-50 years ago a pick- 
plow for use in digging trenches ‘was 
described in the German edition of 
the American Agriculturist, published 
in New York by Orange Judd. This 
description was accompanied by an 
illustration, which was afterward used 
by a blacksmith, who forged such a 
plow for me. I have used this plow for 
digging trenches for laying tile on my 
Wisconsin farm for many years, and 
am surprised that so useful and ef- 
ficient an implement is not in more 
general use. Any good blacksmith, 
with an assistant, can make this plow 
in less than two days. An old smithy 
and his son made mine in one sday. 
The total cost was only $8, including a 
heavy 4-foot chain for use in hitching 
to the plow when it is deep down in 
the ditch. 

IT first used it in 1894, I had heard 
that out in Minnesota men were 
charging 25 cents per rod to construct 




















Pick-Plow Used in Drain Digging 


drainage ditches with the steam ditch- 
ing machine. I was able to build 
ditches more cheaply by the means 
of this simple, homemade contrivance. 
On one piece of work, by using this 
plow and two horses, four men made 
a ditch 1050 feet long, from 2% to 
3% feet deep and 1 foot wide, in one 
day from 8. o‘clock in the morning to 
6 o’clock in the afternoon. This was 
in clay soil, which at the time hap- 
pened to be very dry and was shoveled 


easily. If the ground had been wet, 
of course, so much could not have 
been accomplished. 


How to Use Pick-Plow 


In building. ditches for tile I first 
plow it as deeply as possible, usually 
going over it twice with an ordinary 
plow. All the dirt that is not thrown 
out by the plow is then shoveled out. 
Next I go up and down the ditch 
with the pick-plow. Ours is made to 
cut 12 inches wide, and by having it 
so strongly constructed that there is 
not much spring in it a uniform width 
and straight sides can be maintained 
in the ditch. After the ground is 
loosened we shovel out the loose dirt 


_or more deep. 





and then go over it again with the 
pick-plow. * 2 use an evener 8 feet 
long, so that the horses work far 
enough away from the ditch that 
there is no danger of their falling in. 
As additional depth is secured the 
hitch is lengthened, and the plow can 
be used in digging ditches 3 to 4 feet 
Where we have to 
cross an elevation in the field, which 
requires greater depth, we go over 
that spot two or three times with the 
plow, bringing the bottom of the ditch 
down to the required level. Broadly 
speaking, the depth to which this can 
be used is limited only by the length 
of the chain to which the evener is 
fastened. 


Where the Shoe Pinches 


GRANT MOYER, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, N ¥ 








Replying to your editorial in the 
November 19 issue of American Agri- 
culturist, will say that what I be- 
lieve we want is not an extensive 
change in government laws, but we 
want good, honest men in office. First, 
men who will enforce present laws 
and prosecute the lawbreakers to the 
fullest extent. We want men that 
will do as the people who pay them 
wish them to do, and not do as the 
trusts wish them to do. 

We want parcel post that we may 
buy out of town and get the goods 
without paying as much as the value 
of the goods to the express companies 
to bring them to us. The big mail or- 
der houses have come to stay. The 
people must buy direct and cut out the 
middlemen. They are not needed and 
their salaries and expenses added to 
the cost of goods help awfully to in- 
crease the cost of living. The farmer 
gets 3 to 4 cents a quart for the very 
milk which the consumers in New 
York buys for 9 to 10 cents. The 
farmer is getting 35 cents a bushel for 
potatoes, and the consumer is paying 
around $1.25 to $1.75 for the same po- 
tatoes.. The local dealer asks $25 for 
a stove that can Le bought of a mail 
order house for $16. The difference 
of $9 is profit paid to middlemen. We 
don’t want a shorter day and bigger 
wages. <Any able-bodied man can 
work 10 to 12 hours out of 24. 

Rural schools all about us that had 
25 to 30 pupils 20 years ago have now 
but six to 10. What has become of 
all these boys and girls of 20 years 
ago that should ‘have children to send 
to school? Most of them have gone 
in search of eight-hour days’ work. 
at $2.50 to $5 a day. I know 13 young 
men in the neighborhood who were 
born and Wrought up on farms that 
have left for the city or town within 
the last few years. One thing is cer- 
tain, the young man on the farm isn’t 
given the opportunity by his father 
that should be given him. He isn’t 
taught that there is money and pleas- 
ure in farming. All he gets, as a rule, 
is plenty of hard work and mighty 
slim pay, and Pa realizes about 75% 
on his labor just as the - middlemen 
of the day realize about 75% on farm 
products. 

We must cut out the middlemen, 


redfice the cost to the consumer 25%, 
give the farmer 25% more for his 


produce, attract the young men and 
their families back to these thou- 
sands of abandoned farms, and then 
go for better rural schools, better 
teachers and practical education. This 
is business and agriculture. All 
wealth must come direct or indirectly 
from the soil. The farmer produces 
the wealth, directly or indirectly, at 
least part of it, but he gets only 25 to 
30 cents for every dolilar’s worth of 
raw material he produces. The dif- 
ference between the 25 cents which 
the raw material brings on the mar- 
ket and that which the consumer pays 
is what goes to the middleme1. These 
men organize to fight down tle price 
of raw material and put up the price 
of the finished goods to the consumer, 
with the result that the consumer can 
hardly buy a decent living. Give us 
parcel post and then see what we can 
do with the fellows who stand be- 
tween the two great factors of the 
world, and say, you take this for your 
produce and you pay that for the 
necessities of life. 























Market Chicken Classification 
PROF W. A. LIPPINCOTT 


Our markets demand that the 
chicken carcass which reaches the 
highest grade shall come from a breed 
having yellow shanks and skin. Fur- 
ther, the shanks must be free from 
feathers and clean, The body must 
be plump and of medium size, run- 
ning from four to seven pounds for 
roasting birds. The breeds of poul- 
try that most nearly meet these re- 
quirements are the Plymouth Rock, 
Wyandotte and Rhode Island Red va- 
rieties. Among these the Barred 
Plymouth Rock is easily first in point 
of popularity. In answer to inquiry 
made by the poultry department of 
Iowa state college, it has been found 
that the packers of Iowa and the 
wholesale dealers in Chicago rank the 
varieties as to merit in the following 
order: 1, Barred Plymouth Rock; 2, 
White Wyandotte; 3, White Plymouth 
Rock; 4, Black Langshan; 5, Leghorn; 
6, Brahma; 7, Cochin; 8, scrub. 

The reason why such varieties and 
breeds as Orpington, Buff Wyandotte 
and Rhode Island Red do not appear 
in the above list is because they have 
not been bred in sufficient numbers 
to make any impression on the mar- 
ket. The packers are not acquainted 
with them. 

It will be noticed that the Black 
Langshan ranks in the upper half of 
the list. This is in spite of the fact 
that it has a white flesh and black, 
feathered shanks. The flavor and the 
quality of Langshan flesh are equal to 
those of the Plymouth Rock. In 
plumpness and filling the Langshan is 
far ahead of the Leghorn, Brahma 
and Cochin varieties. The Leghorns, 
as a class, are too small, and have a 
tendency to be hard meated. 

Live chickens are generally moved 
under the following classification: 1, 
Springs; 2, fowls; 3, stags; 4, roosters. 
Springs are cockerels or  pullets 
hatched in the spring of the year they 
are sold. They are graded according 
to size as follows: Squab broilers, % 
to 1% pounds; 2, broilers, 1% to 2% 
pounds; 3, friers, 2% to 3% pounds; 
4, roasters, 3% pounds up. 

An exceptionally quick-maturing, 
soft-fleshed bird, weighing from seven 
to 10 pounds, is termed a soft roaster. 
Fowls are hens. That is to say, they 
are females one year old or older. 
Stags are cockerels whose combs and 
spurs have reached considerable size, 
er whose flesh is hard and stringy. 
This latter may be told from the fact 
that the flesh on the drumstick has 
turned blue. It is possible to have 
well-developed spurs on a soft-meated 
bird. No account is generally taken 
of this, however, for appearances are 
against such a specimen. Roosters 
@re male birds one year old or Over. 

The range im price for these differ- 
ent classes in mid-November in the 
central west was about as follows: 
Springs 10 cents a pound, fowls 9, 
stags 4, roosters 3. 


~ 


A Good Ayrshire Herd—George R. 
Racey of St Lawrence county, N Y, 
has a dairy of 18 high-gradé Ayr- 
shires composed of one two-year-old, 
ene three-year-old, two four-year-old 
and 14 aged cows. Between April 1 
and December 1 the herd gave 93,- 
@00 pounds of milk or an average of 
5166 pounds; during May 15 gave 17,- 
760 pounds, or an average of 30 
pounds a day, testing 4%% butter 
fat. Adding 15% overrun, this would 
be equivalent to 868 pounds of but- 
ter, or 57.86 pounds for each cow 
during the month. At 30 cents a 
pound the aggregate would be $260.40, 
an average of $17.33. The feeding ra- 
tion consisted of a mixture of two to 
three parts of corn and oats by 
weight, and to each ton was added 
four bushels of dried brewers’ grains 
by measure. Each cow was fed six 
pounds daily of this mixture and all 
the good clover hay she could eat. 
As Mr Racey is not a breeder, as 
only two of his cows are pure bred, 
and as he has no silo, this record 
geems to me a good one—T[J. EB. 
DuBois, New York. 





’ for over 41 years. You can prove at our risk, that the | agpend City is all we claim, that 
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Did You Try The NEW 
Schumacher 














Dairymen Did 
TaE Quaxme Oats Co. Tae Quaker Oats Co, 
jicago, Ill. Chicago, IL 
Gentlemen:—During the past! Gentlemen:—Schumacher Feed 
few months I have been feeding} has been a large factor in the ra- 
my dairy a ration composed of! tion we feed our herd for the 
parts of Gluten Feed and| two years. We feed one-half us 
liers Grain. About two|macher and one-half Gluten Feed. 
weeks ago I left out the Distillers} This summer our feed dealer was out 
Grain and began using Schu-| of Schumacher and we bought one ton of 
macher Feed in its place and feed-| bran to take its place. After feeding this a 
ing just the same amount. In two| few days we saw our cows were shrinking. A 
days my dairy has ned thirty| car of Schumacher arrived after we had fed 
pounds of milk per day. 1,600 pounds of bran. We changed directly to 
At present I am ing as} Schumacher and in three days our cows gained a 
much as 425 pounds of milk per/ ten-gallon can of milk. During one week of last 
day from fourteen cows. Thirteen| June we milked 1,600 pounds of milk a day from 
of cows have been milked| forty cows, which you will note is an average of 
since last March and April. forty pounds to the cow. This was done on a ration 
Themost important point to be considered | of Schumacher Feed and Gluten. The strong argu- 
in this test is the fact that, whileSchumach-| ment in favor of Schumacher Feed is that it keeps 
er’s cost me $6.00 per ton less than the Distillers! our cows in good flesh while they are producing milk. 
Grain, my cows actually gained in milk produc-| Every cow we have soldduring the past as gone 
tion by feeding it, and at a time when, as every) directly to the slaughter house and she has been sold 
dairyman knows, it is the tendency for cows that| after producing a large flow of milk all the season. We 
have been milked tinuously, as these| consider it a hard proposition to make milk the year 
bave, to shrink. around as we Cn, weont Schumacher Feed. 
Yours very truly, ours very truly, 
J. E. Murray, Freedom, N. Y. C. HasSKELL & Son, Sandusky, N. ¥. 


Did You Read Our “‘Message to Dairymen’”’ 


in our previous advertisement in this paper? It is a money saver of unusual value. We told the dairy- 
men and farmers of this county how they could save $5 to $8 a ton on their feed by following a simple 
feeding plan we have recently discovered. ‘The letters above tell their own story. 


Here fis the Plan— Will You Try it Now ? 


You, no doubt, ere feeding high protein concentrates such as gluten, cotton seed meal, malt sprouts, 
oil meal, Blue Ribbon Dairy Feed and other similar high protein feeds, etc. If you will combine 
SCHUMACHER FEED with any of these in half to two-thirds the ration, you will not only save $5.00 
to $8.00 per ton on your feed, but get far better results in both milk and “condition” of your cows 


You know the prices for milk were never higher, making it especially desirable to get the fullest returns 
from your cows right mow. Again, the present favorable prices of coarse grains making it possible to sell 


Schumacher Feed 
ENR ger frit ne RG SAVE 
$5 °S 


you money on feed cost. But there are still many other advantages. Schumacher Feed which is 
——— of a variety of in by-products such as corn, oats, wheat and barley, blended 
On Your Feed 






































































fically, ground and kiln-dried, furnishes just the nutrients your cows require to give 
strength and vitality with which tostand long milking periods. Itis also a tissue 
builder as well as a milk maker and will put your cows in healthy, sleek condition, 
«ty the butcher when dry. It is without doubt the finest feed on the market 
. Ask your dealer for Schumacher. If he can’t supply you, write us. 


The Quaker Oats Co. 

















Bargains in Feed Mills 


Remarkably Low Prices on the 41-Year Famous 


QUAKER CITY LINE cosy; 


Now is the time to get a feed mill—and here is your opportunity to get the world’s 
best—in 4 style and size to meet your needs—at a price that sets a new record for big values. 
This offer is on Quaker City Mills—the grinders that have been the standard of quality 


it is the mill you want, before you pay usa penny. For we are offering to send one 
“to you on trial without trying in any way to tie you up to keeping it if it isn’t satis- 
ory. We want you to see that Quaker Quality means faster grinding, better 
prepared products, less trouble, more satisfaction and more profit from your 
investment, We want you to see that a Quaker City Mill has the widest range 
of usefulness—that it is the best adapted to all kinds of grinding. : 


Direct From Factory—All Freight Paid 
Liberal Free Trial and Our Absolute Guarantee 


You select the size and style that meets your needs, out of our complete line of 11 sizes and 

22 styles, and you try it on your own place—with your bSwn grain. Then if you're not satisfied— 

simply sendit back at our expense. From x ear corn to making? graham flour, (grinds 

soft and wet as well as dry corn) you'll find a Quaker City Mill far superior. Try other mills too if 
you like, then keep the best. Remember—there’s a big advantage in getting the mill that will meet your 

by best. That’s why it’s easy to make the right choice out of the many Quaker City 

sizes. / 


11 Sizes—22 Styles—Write Now for Low Prices 


Send your name in now for our Rig Povo Book which tells all. Read the many features—the many advan- 
8 of Quaker City Mills. The mew attachment grinds Awusts, with the cobs and corn. Makes the 

that prevents scouring and saves you big money. Many prominent feeders have adopted this method. 
Investirate. Don't wan. Get our low prices and liberal proposition at once, Write today—NOW—to 


\. E. Straub & Company, 3741 Filbert St., Philadelph 
The Machinery Warehouse, Cor. S. heh welnaaeem 
















SEE OUR GUARA) .if OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE 
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“REPEATER” 
Smokeless Powder Shells 


These shells cost a little more than black powder loads, 
but for bird shooting they are worth many times the difference, 
as there is no smoke to hinder the second barrel. They are 
by far the best low priced smokeless load on the 
market. When you buy, insist upon having them, 


THE RED W BRAND 








Which OneWillYou | 
Test on Your Farm“ 
for Ninety Days? 
Freight Prepaid 

Which will you try, 30 Days’ Free or 9 Days’ Ap- 
proval Test? 

—Any capacity from 209 to 950 pounds per hour, 
according to your needs, ana I'll save you from $25.00 


to $50.00 on the price. 
only Separator whose gearing runs in a “Bath 


—The 
of Oil’’ like a $5,000 automobile—Feature worth $50.00 alone. 
~~Automatically oils itself—Pour oil at the top,once a month 
from your oil jug or can—No danger of running dry, or ruining 
it like others— No oil cups to remember to fill or tura up twice a a. 
enclosed—simple 


—Dust-proof —— jn aye A gears 
standard built and absolutely dependable. 






—Hias the only revolvin nf te ew parts ly tank—worth $15.00 alone, 
—Easiest to gioan an come out easy and 
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HIGH GRADE STANDARD CREAM SEPARATORS 






—Let me send pew my Big _ Sep 

arator Book—post paid—Free, so you and 
the boys aE ms girls can talk it over and then ey on 
any 











m separators ander my easy plan for you to do 
‘ou'll call it the best if you test it alongside 













anybody today—ma' 
os anybody else. rw an me today. 


PA SebgaP Seine, 











A Dairy Laboratory Guide 


by H. E. ROSS 


Hew York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University 


The study of dairy industry is an 
exact science. In the study of any 
seience it is necessary that the stu- 
dent have some guide for his work, 
otherwise much time is lost in useless 
labor and many wrong impressions 
are often obtained. The Dairy Lab- 
oratory Guide is designed to help the 
student to master the principles of 
milk testing, the lactometer and the 
acid test, and to understand the com- 
position of milk and the relation of 
the various constituents of milk to 
one another. This is accomplished 
by a series of experiments so ar- 
ranged as to lead logically from one 
step to another through the entire 
subject. The exercises are supple- 
mented by enough explanation to en- 
able the student to do his work intel- 
ligently and at the same time get the 
most good from the experiments per- 
formed. 


While the book was intended pri- 
marily for. use in the laboratory it 
should be’ of value to the practical 
dairyman. The time has come when 
the successful dairyman must study his 
business from a purely: scientific point 
of view, and ‘in this book the scien- 
tific principles, upon which dairy in- 
dustry is based, ‘are stated clearly and 
simply and wherever it is possible 
these principles are illustrated by 
practical problems and examples. 


90 pages, 5x7 inches Cloth, net $0.50 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 
439 Lafayette Street, ~ New York 











WE TAN 


kind of Akins, Horse and Cattle hides for 


d Coa We make Ladies’ and Gents 

Gloves, etc., from skins sent 

to betanned. We = everything we make. 
d for Lilustrated 


TAXIDERMY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
THE PELOQUIN FUR TANNING CO., 


386 East Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1894 





LET US TAN # 
YOUR HIDE. ¢ 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Dee 
orany kind of skin with hair or fur omy 
We make them soft, light, odorless, 
zeae moth and water proof, and make 

into coats (for men or women) 
robes, rugs or gloves when so ordered, 

Your far goods will cost you less than 
to buy them, and be worth more. Send 
three or more cow or horse hides in one 
shipment from anywhere east of Den- 
ver and we pay the freight both ways. 

Get our illustrated catalog which Bees 

ves prices of tanning, taxidermy and & 

ead mounting. Also prices of fur 
big mounted game heads 





The C Frisian Fur Company, 
$71 Ave., Rochester, N. Y¥. 





RAW FURS £8 


Good reasons: We 72 = quote, = honestly, 
charge no coonmalestins aL joan, sna quick re- 
turns, —- ness Fa reliably. Vv or — price list, 
tags, ete. ention this pape 


BENJAMIN DORMAN, Inc. 


125-137 WEST 24TH ST. NEW YORK. 
References: Any bank or commercial agency. 





See Our Guarantee 
~ on Page 12 





Ww Skunk, Mink, Musk- 
rat doa ll other Trew furs at 
a prices, and e; 

“assortments and 
Pricelist tree. 


SKUNK 


iad. Jowett agens, Jewett dr Sons, Redwood,N.¥. Dept.8 
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How Shamrock II Grew 


PROF W. J. KENNEDY, IOWA AGRI COLLEGE 


The following is a list of the prizes 
won by the Angus steer, Shamrock 
II, in addition -to the grand cham- 
pionship, at the International stock 
show: First as junior grade or cross- 
bred calf; grade Angus calf; cham- 
pion grade or cross-bred steer any 
age; champion grade Angus steer any 
age; calf of any breed in college 
class; champion steer any breed or 
age, college class; champion calf of 
any breed of show; champion calf, 


pure-bred or grade Angus; grand 
champion steer, any age, or breed; 
grand champion pure-bred or grade 


Angus steer. 

Shamrock II was calved January 
10, 1910, was bred by P. J. Donahue 
of Holbrook, Ia, and selected from 
his herd by Prof W. J. Kennedy in 
April, 1910,- for the Iowa state col- 
lege. His gains from May 1 to No- 
vember 20 were as follows: 

Gains of Shamrock II 
Weight } be pounds 


‘ 





The calf arrived at the Iowa state 
college May 1, 1910, and was imme- 
diately given a nurse cow. During 
the day he was kept in the barn and 
allowed the run of a grass lot at 
night. He was fed good clover hay, 
all he would eat, a grain ration of 
three parts corn, two parts wheat 
bran and one part oil meal up to 
September 1. After September 1 he 
was given two nurse cows, fed green 
corn, stalks and ears, clover hay and 
roots. The grain ration was changed 
to boiled wheat and oats. Durmg 
the month of November he was eat- 
ing from nine to 11 pounds per day 
per day of roots and five pounds of 
per day of roots and five pounds or 
clover hay, in addition to the milk of 
the nurse cows. He never ~issed a 
feed from May 1 until sold in Chi- 
cago, and never avnpeared the least 
bit nervous or.restless. 

Carden’s Tribute to Shamrock I 

In placing the grand champion 
ribbon on Shamrock II, Richard C. 
Carden of Fishmoyne, Tipperary, Ire- 
land, who is considered one of the 
greatest cattle judges in the world, 
paid Shamrock II a glowing tribute 
in the following words: “I have 
never before seen such a ripe beast 
for its age. I cannot say too much 
for him. He is the best animal I 
have ever seen. I did not conceive such 
a ripe beast at his age existed. He 
could win at any show: in Great 
Britain.” 


Care of Fall Litters 


JOHN H, DUNLAP, PICKAWAY COUNTY, 0 





In caring for fall litters a great deal 
depends upon the time in the fall the 
pigs are farrowed. Where the sows 
are to be bred to pig in March the 
pigs should be farrowed early enough 
in the fall to get a good start before 
weaning time. Where the sow has 
had proper care and the run of a 
grass field of some sort, she should 
farrow not less than 10 pigs if she is 
to be kept for a breeder. After the 
pigs are a few days old the sow should 
be fed all she will eat of dry feed, 
being careful not to scour the pigs. 
A sow with a large litter must give 
a good flow of milk if she is to raise 
her litter. 

After the pigs are a few weeks old 
they will begin to eat a little from the 
trough with the sow, and if the sow 
is well fed they can become used to 
middlings and corn, or whatever is 
thought best for the sow, by eating 
with her. And if this does not furnish 
them enough feed they can be al- 
lowed the run of a small pen for 
additional feed. They will in this way 
be ready to shift for themselves in a 
short time, for with fhe help of their 
mother’s milk they will grow rapidly. 
Some prefer to wean at a certain age, 
say éight to 12 weeks of age, but it is 
not necessary to wean them at a cer- 
tain time in order to breed the sow; 
they will often wean themselves if 






allowed to have all they can eat in 
a pen away from the sow. 

To get the best results with fall 
pigs, or with pigs at any season, I find 
it pays to have a separate grass lot, 
with a small movable hog house in 
it for each litter of pigs. In this way 
the sow is. not bothered at farrowing 
time, and will save the pigs if she 
is the right kind of mother. An acre 
can be divided into from four to eight 
lots, and if only one litter is allowed 
to a lot, the grass will not be hurt, 
and there will be, if in blue grass, 
pasture all year for the litter. By 
keeping the sow and her pigs in a 
lot ‘of this size, the pigs will not be 
laid on or hurt, as is the case where 
two or more sows are allowed to run 
together. After the litter is from 
six to eight weeks old, several litters 
may be dllowed to run together, but 
as the nights get colder they should 
be watched and not allowed to pile 
up in their beds and smother, as is 
often the case. If the pigs have the 
proper care they will be large enough 
to go through the-winter in fine shape 
and will put on weight at the same 
time. 

The pigs should be separated from 
the sows and older hogs, since they 
will not get their share of the feed 
if all are allowed to run together af- 
ter the pigs are weaned. I feed 
ground corn, tankage, mill feed, and 
when they cannot get out on the grass 
I put finely cut clover or alfalfa in 
their feed. In the cold weather I like 
to give them warm slop every morn- 
ing. For this purpose nothing is bet- 
ter than a feed cooker or a boiler to 
heat the water. While some author- 
ities say that it does not pay to cook 
feed, I think any reasonable man can 
see that warm slop will help young 
hogs especially. And they will do 
much better than on cold slop or dry 
feed. One reason for this is, I think, 
that hogs of any age do not drink 
enough water during cold weather. 
Where the slop is warmed up the hogs 
are glad to use more nearly the 
proper amount of water which is 
necessary to produce the most eco- 
nomical gains, 

Where a warm slop has been fed 
in the morning ear corn will be all 
right for the evening feed. Since it 
now looks as if corn would be cheaper 
this winter than for several years, at 
the present price of hogs it will pay 
to give the fall pigs the best of care 
and attention. They will certainly 
pay better than time spent with any 
other class of stock raised. 


What to Do for Hollow Horn 


This old-fashioned term denotes a 
diseased condition of the blood. The 
horn is not hollow and never is. The 
old quack method of boring a hole in 
the horn with a gimlet and squirting 
turpentine into the orifice is both 
cruel and ridiculous. While, in fact, 
the temperature of the horn is low, 
it is because of the general poverty 
ofthe blood of the animal. There 
is no merit in this kind of treatment. 
The most common symptoms are gen- 
eral debility, scanty flesh, scurvy coat 
and coarse hair. The appetite is also 
irregular and at times greedy. 

Treatment is ia line of better food 
and general improvement of the sys- 
tem. If lice are found on the body, 
they must be destroyed by disinfec- 
tants and washes. A tonic consisting 
of two teaspoonfuls of sulphate of 
iron, one teaspoonful. of powdered 
nux vomica and four tablespoonfuls 
of ground gentian root given each 
day in the food or as a drench, will 
be very helpful in toning up the sys- 
tem and in enriching the blood. The 
most important factor of the treat- 
ment, however, is in nutritious, 
wholesome food. 


Frog-Leg Industry in Canada—<Ac- 
cording to estimates, the frog-leg in- 
dustry during 1908 on the Montreal 
markets amounted to over $200,000. 
The local market prices averaged 40 
cents per pound, The frogs are 
caught along the numerous rivulets 
and marshes, and_ during the proper 
season many boys and men earn a 
fair livelihood catching them. Most 
of the shipments from this district 
go to Boston and New York. 


























WINTER DAIRY FEEDS 


Oil Meal Splen@id Stock Food Balancing Dairy Rations 
PROF G. C. HUMPHREY, UNIV OF MINN A. B. BOSS, BEDFORD COUNTY, PA 


Oil cake or oil meal in proper 
quantities is considered by our best 
stockmen to be one of the most 
healthful foods that is on the mar- 
ket. Its value is that it keeps the 
animal in the most healthy condi- 





The farm crops should be fed on 
the farm. Good, prompt handling of 
the manures saves about 85% of the 
fertility taken from the land in the 
crops. Protein is the mainstay for 
making milk. It is also necessary 
to furnish repair material for wast- 


tion, no other feed having such a 
beneficial effect on the digestive ed tissues of the animal. Carbohy- 
tract. drates and fat furnish fuel and en- 


ergy for the living machinery. Each 
pound of digestible protein is good 
for about 10 quarts of milk. 

Now, protein can be used also as 
fuel to furnish energy. If the fuel 
given in carbohydrates and fat is not 
enough, protein will be burned up. 
If more protein is furnished than 
necessary it will be lost in the ma- 
ess oil meal should be secured, so far nures. While a pound of protein is 
as possible, for the reason that 94% good for about 10 quarts of milk, as 
of the protein in old process oil meal fuel it furnishes less than one-tenth 
is digestible as compared with only of what is required by a cow for a 
84% of the new process meal. single day. Used as fuel, therefore, 


. protein is very expensive. 
How to Feed Oil Meal Seventeen and one-half pounds of 


The price of the feed is considered 
prohibitive by many farmers, but 
considering the fact that it contains 
nearly 30% digestible protein, the 
stockman can well afford to pay the 
market price in order to have at least 
a small quantity of this feed avail- 
able. 

Old process rather than new proc- 


Oil meal may be fed to all clover hay furnishes enough energy 
classes of farm stock. Fattening and repair’ material a day for a 1000- 
gteers will use to great advantage pound cow. But it gives nearly a half 
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HANDY DEVICE FOR KEEPING RECORDS OF COWS 


The accompanying line drawing represents the method of J. H. Rines 
ef Portland, ‘fe, of keeping records of the dairy herd. It is a very simple 
apparatus. The roller is a round cylinder of wood into which is inserted 
an iron handle. Upon the cylinder is wrapped the sheet of paper upon 
which the records of the cows are kept. This may be a plain sheet of 
paper when put on the cylinder. After placing the cylinder in the box, by 
revolving the cylinder and holding a pencil against the paper, it will make 
a straight line around the cylinder. The horizontal lines can be made 
with a pencil by using the edge of the opening in the box as a straight 
edge. In the illustration the strip of paper which is placed on the box just 
below the opening through which the cylinder appears contains the names 
of the cows. These names are opposite the columns on the coll where 
their record is kept. A slight improvement might be made to this outfit 
by placing the strip of paper containing the name above the cylinder 
opening instead of below, since it will be easier thus to keep the records 
clean, both on the roll and on the strip of paper. This device can be 
made at home and at a very low cost. 


pound more protein than is required 
for repair material. That is, what 
would make about 4% quarts of milk 
a day is lost in the manure. With 
milk costing 2 cents a quart to pro- 
duce, this loss ‘is 9 «nts a day, or 
$32.95 a year. That is a serious loss. 
If the same kind of a mistake is 
made in adding the milk ration, for 
a milk ration must be added to that 
furnished for energy and repair, it 
is easy to run this loss up to over 
$59 a cow a year. ’ 

The cow’s machinery is made to 
furnish a certain amount of milk. It 
eannot do this unless the ration is 
balanced so as to keep that machine 
well repaired, well cleaned, well 
oiled and well supplied with good 


from two to three pounds of oil meal 
daily in connection with other feeds. 
Larger amounts can be used _profit- 
ably when prices are not too high. 
Feeding oil meal in the form of nut- 
sized cakes is considered preferable 
to the loose meal by most of our 
steer feeders. 

Dairy cows will consume one or 
two pounds of oil meal daily with 
their grain rations, and during the 
winter feeding period more or less oil 
meal is almost indispensable in order 
to keep the cows in the best condi- 
tion for producing milk and butter 
fat. For growing calves, sheep and 
bogs, oil meal can constitute about 
ene-tenth of the grain ration fed, and 
prove very beneficial. Horses may be 
fed smal] quantities, although its gen- fuel and good milk-making mate 
eral use for horses is not recom- Trial. Many a cow that is hardly 
mended. breaking even with her feed woyld 

* make her owner a good, snug profit 

“Mention A A When You Write.” if she were properly fed. The econ- 








omy which cuts down the cow’s ra- 
tion is shortsighted. 

Part of the protein in every feed 
is indigestible. Only the digestible 
protein can be used to make milk. 
A single comparison will show how 








BLOCK 
OVER TEN POUNDS MILK 
IT DEALS WITH 











iL k-PROOUC ABOVE THE 
FIRST 10 POUNDS OF MILK 
BLOCK Ii: 


LESS THAN TEN POUNDS MILK 
f(T MAKES THE FIRST 10 
POUNDS OF MILK AND BRINGS UP THE 

TOTAL OF DRY MATTER 
BLOCK I: 
MAINTENANSE RATION 
(T. SUPPLIES REPAIR 
MATERIAL AND FURNISHES ENERGY TO RUN 
THE LIVING MACHINERY OF THE ANIMAL 


Building Up the Cows’ Ration 


important this is. Alfalfa hay has 
14.3% crude protein, but only 11% 
is digestible protein; wheat bran has 
15.4% crude and 12.2% digestible. 
They start in with nearly the same 
amount, but for milk making the 
bran is worth more than alfalfa, be- 
cause more of the protein in the bran 
is digestible than in the alfalfa. 
The so-called concentrated feeds 
are figured on crude protein basis, 
and sold at much more than their 
real value. Therefore, it is much 
better for the dairyman to make his 
own feeds from materials having 
standard values in digestible protein, 
It is saving money every time. In 
balancing rations, therefore, three 
things are to be done: 1. Get 
enough repair material and energy 
for the machinery. 2. Balance re- 
pair material and energy against 
each other, so as to avoid waste of 
each. 3. Get the proper mount of 
dry matter or bulk so that the ma- 
chinery is neither overworked nor al- 
lowed to slow down too much. In 
other words, to have the ration neith- 
er too coarse nor too concentrated. 
The dairy ration, therefore, falls in- 
to two parts, maintenance and milk 
rations. The first is determined for 
the cow by her weight. It is a fixed 




















ration. Once found out it need not 
be changed. Its purpose is to fur- 
nish enough repair material and 


enough fuel for a certain size of liv- 
ing machine, the cow. The milk ra- 
tion, on the other hand, varies with 
milk production. * 

It has been found that a cow 
weighing 1000 pounds requires be- 
tween 20 and 30 pounds of dry mat- 
ter in her daily ration; and that a 
more concentrated ration does not 
keep her machinery working prop- 
erly, while a more bulky ration over- 
works it and interferes with milk 
production. The maintenance ra- 
tion is naturally worked out first, 
and the milk-producing ration is then 
added to it. The maintenance ration 
is the foundation; to it is added 
oulky materials until the dry matter 
has been brought up to what is need- 
ed; and then using the more concen- 
trated materials for the balance of 
the milk ration required. Worked out 
in practice, it runs somewhat as 
sketched above. 
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Keep hold of 
YOUR MONEY 


Do not freight bills. 
Do not deat wi . 


strangers. Take 
risks of no kind. 


LF 
Do not be deceived by cata- i} AM 
logues or advertisements, You Hi Wg) 

can always have for free trial, Z } 
right at home, without investing 
one cent, the “World's Best’ 
cream separator, the universally 
satisfactory 
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The latest product of the 
oldest cream separatar fac- 
tory in America and the 
largest in the world, When 

ou buy a cream separator 
uy the best; buy one that §» 
‘ou will be proud to 
ave your neighbor see. /_ 
You know who builds the \ 
Tubular and who guar- 
antees it. Write for 1911 
Catalogue No 100, 













holes, tubes 
eoreups. Use 
same oll over 
and over, Ne 
". Waete, 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Chicago, Tl, San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore. 
Teronte, Can. Winnipeg, Can. 














Fully ten thousand horses 
are cured every year with 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poil Evil Cure 


and mon of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
doned. Easy and simple; no experience 
neoded; no cutting to be done; just a 
little attention every fifth day—and your 
money refunded if it ever fails, Cures 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound and smooth Valuable in- 
formation and full particulars given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers; J92 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
21 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, I. 









TOE WA 
Rust Proof - Bull Strong 


Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, j 
® hogs, chickens, etc. 160 styles. & 
BARGAIN PRICES: 

14 Cents Per Rod Up. 
We pay the freight. Lawn Fences 
= and Gates. Free catalog and sample. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., 
DEPT. Gi CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















PATENT SECURED OR 
SE rc RETURNED 
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A BRILLIANT GIFT BOOK 


It is difficult to imagine a more beautiful and altogether satisfactory gift book 


Portrait Life of Lincoln 
By Francis Trevelyan Miller 


There is no book of modern times that is destined to have a 


than 
like it has yet 
all 


known mn. Th 

AS, - before the people in the actual negatives for 
sat isa lery of famous portraits. 

world and valued at 


. Clear type, on 
7x10 inches; printed 
with gold side 
stamping. Price . .. ++ « 


Orange Judd Company, 439 Lafayette St., New York 


$2.00 
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WEEKLY 
Entered at Postoffice as second-class mati matter. 
Trademark Registered. Established 1842 


_ SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a jear. 
six months; if not paid in advance, 


of two new subscribers.) Su 
mence at any time during the year. Specimen copy 
free. Canadian subscriptions $1.50 per year. For- 
eign, $2 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Novlé o- that pay- 
ment has been received up to November 1910, -_ 
should be renewed immediately if not * 
in; Decl0 to December 1, 1910, and so on. when 
payment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Following the ‘general de- 
sire of our readers, it is our custom to continue 
this journal to responsible subscribers, who may 
find it inconvenient to renew at expiration, for a 
brief time thereafter. If you do not wish the = 
scription continued after expiration, D 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ec 4 a ~ 
in the address, subscribers should to give 
their old as well as their new ee” 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit 
subscriptions. Terms A 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per ate 








line (14 lines to the inch) each | insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn stat o 1 

ete., on and invited. » 
Farmers’ ‘Exchange “advertising ae see that de- 
partment. 


The Leading Farm Weekly of the 
Middie and Southern States 


OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
Americun Agriculturist we positively guarantee, 
while his subscription lasis, that no advertisement 
js allowed in our columns unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make g any toss which 
any such subscriber may sustain . & trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to a deliberate 
swindler, but we do not undertake Ry adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
. To take advantage of this guarantee, 
written complaint must be made to the publisher 

rom te -— i unsatisfactory 
transaction, with proofs of the swindle and loss, 
and within ene month from the 
appeared, and the 
prove that in writing to the edvertioer he Bal 
*} saw your adv in the old reliable A A.” 

THIS MAGAZINE was established in 1842, It is 
owned and published by Orange Judd Co, 439 La- 
fayette St, New York-—Herbert Myrick, president; 

liliam A. Whitney, vice-president; Thomes A. 
Barrett, treasurer; -C. Wm. Burkett, secretary. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by regu- 
lar mail. Postage stamps. will be for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps ‘orred. 
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NEW YORK, DEC. 24, 1910 
Optional Grades and Packages 


Interest and influence are increas- 
ing in the movement to secure legis- 
lation for uniformity of fruit grad- 
ing, packing and packages. Last 
week the New Jersey horticultural so- 
ciety and the Adams county (Pa) 
fruit growers’ association appointed 
delegates with power to st at the 
convention in Rochester, N Y, Janu- 
ary 5. The Michigan pomological 
society has already appointed its del- 
egate and so has the growers’ and 
shippers’ exchange of western New 
York. It is expected that the Ohio 
and the Illinois horticultural socie- 
ties will be represented; in fact, that 
all the important fruit growers’ asso- 
ciations whose meetings occur before 
the date set will probably send dele- 
gates. ‘ 

This movement to form the Amer- 
ican league of fruit growers has for 











its object the enactment of laws 
which will establish legal but op- 
tional standards in fruit grading, 
packing, and packages. In operation 


the law will not force growers or 
shippers either to discard their pres- 
ent methods or to adopt the legal 
standard; but it will insist that who- 
ever does adopt the standard must 
live up to the requirements. In other 
words, the standard is to be used as 
a guarantee of quality and quantity. 
Should it be used to defraud the 
purchaser the packer will render 
himself liable to penalty. 

Whatever this convention may de- 
cide, whether for or against the “‘op- 
tional pack,” this much must be said: 
3ome legal standard and some pen- 
alty are necessary. Honest, pro- 
zressive eastern fruit growers and 
packers see that western packing is 
driving eastern apples not only out 
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> an exposition as well. 


of the foreign, but out of the home 
markets, and unless something is 
done very soon the already bad name 


that rightfully belongs. to eastern 
packages and packing will destroy 
the -1arket completely for eastern 
apples both abroad and at home. 
They therefore urge the optional 


standard, not so much to compel or 
even encourage the general ruck of 
growers and packers to adopt. hon- 
est methods, as to protect the men 
who are already honest, but who are 
unjustly made to suffer for sins they 
du not commit. In a larger way the 
legal standard should act as the 
savior “f the eastern apple industry. 


Boost Eastern Agriculture 


Eastern farmers tell too little of 
their successes. The past season has 
been full of worthy achievements 
which should be announced in the 
ways that will do most good to the 
greatest number. Now is the time to 
talk and listen. Farmers’ institutes, 
associations, the granges, all afford 
«oportunities to spread the good tid- 
ings. Readers know that American 
Agriculturist delights to fill its col- 
umns with records of achievement 
and the methods by_which successes 
have been won. Success talk is the 
most wonderful invigorator known. It 
indicates practical methods, prompts 
emulation, inspires confidence, stim- 
ulates endeavor, and arouses activity 
in the community, the state and the 
nation. 

The figures announced by the west 
are too often a delusion and a snare. 
Not that returns of five figures can- 
not or have not been made in farm- 
ing, stock raising and fruit growing 
investments, but that the percent- 
age of profit is overlooked. Doubt- 
less there are thousands of western 
men who make $10,000 or more an- 
nually, but what is the dividend on 
the investment? Is it any bigger 
than an eastern dividend? Is it as 
Ivrge? Are there not thousands of 
e°stern farmers, fruit growers, stock- 
men who do fully as well, if not bet- 
ter? Then why not tell more about 
them? No one thing will do so much 
good for eastern farming as making 
public announcements” of _ success. 
People who learn of such suecesses 
will be less likely to migrate from 
sections where they know farming is 
profitable and where living is pleas- 
ant. It is up to the eastern man to 
boost his own section., Nothing will 
help so much as proving how good 
a place the cast is in which to grow 
and sell crops. Fill the air with suc- 
cess talk and thus silence the grum- 
blers. 








National Corn Show 


At the corn exposition to be held in 
Columbus, O, January 30-February 11 
corn will be king, but many other 
crops will be exhibited and _ other 
phases of farm business will be dis- 
cussed. Several agricultural organiza- 
tions will hold their annual meetings 
in connection with the corn show, one 
of these being the national rural life 
conference. At this session not only 
the need of social and commercial 
co-operation will be discussed, but the 
problems dealing fundamentally with 
the necessity of co-operation between 
the producer and consumer will be 
to the front. On February 7 Dr L. 
H. Bailey, chairman of the Roosevelt 
country life commission, and dean of 
the agricultural college at Ithaca, N 
¥, will preside as chairman of a great 
mass meeting in the forenoon. In the 
afternoqn he will deliver an address 
on Commercial co-operation in the 
rural community. Dr W. H. Wilson 
will deliver an address on The country 
church and community. Assistant Sec 
of Agriculture W. M. Hays, Prof A. B. 
Graham of the Ohio agricultural col- 
lege and Miss Mabel Carney of 
Cheney, Wash, will give addresses 
bearing on problems of the _ rural 
school. K. L. Butterfield, president of 
the Massachusetts agricultural college, 
will give an address on Social co- 
operation in the rural community. 

The national corn association has 
provided, not only a corn show, but 





Seven mam- 
moth brick exhibit halls on the Ohio 
state fair grounds, connected by in- 
closed walks, provide aie splendid 
place for this exposition. About 30 
agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations will participate, and the affair 
will be a sort of grand round-up of 
the various state agricultural or- 
ganizations in Ohio. On Friday, Feb- 
ruary 3, an immense banquet is 
planned for the evening, with places 
provided for many hundred people. 
Uniform laws on marriage, divorce, 
taxation, automobiles, labor, capital, 
ete, should be en- 
acted by the many 
state legislatures 
which will be in 
session beginning with January. This 
movement for uniform laws has re- 
ceived a great impetus from the third 
conference of governors recently held 
at Frankfort, Ky. It is much better 
for the states to thus bring their laws 
into uniformity than to have congress 
enact one law for the whole country 
upon a subject that should be han- 
dled by the respective states. The 
people should jealously retain to 
themselves their full voice, vote and 
power in local, county and state ad- 
ministrations. Even when these du- 
ties are properly performed, there is 
ample function for the national gov- 
ernment in attending to other mat- 
ters that do not so strictly pertain 
to the respective states. To turn over 
to congress anything~- that the state 





For Uniform 
State Legislation 


can do better is to remove it 
still further from public con- 
trol. Everybody knows what a 
job it is to secure any great 
reform from congress, while it is 


comparatively easy to effect. a need- 
ed change in the legislature of a sin- 
gle state or group of states. 


& 


Young men are certainly awaking 
to the value of agricultural college 
training. One in- 





Value of stance came under 
Colleze Training our notice at the 
recent Baltimore 

agricultural show. Walter B. Har- 


ris, the winner of the principal com- 
mercial prizes on apples, was jeered 
at a few years ago, because he went 
to the state college to learn what new 
things he could about fruit growing. 
The money to pay out for traveling 
and board and the time to be away 
from home seemed a good deal to 
expend on What might prove of no 
use. But he has profited immeas- 
urably. His methods of management 
have so improved that he is now 
reaping the benefit in increased crops 
of better quality products which sell 
at advanced prices. So profitabie, in 
fact, has been his investment that he 
considers it good economy to attend 
meetings and visit orchards in other 
states to pick up new ideas. His ex- 
ample should be followed by hun- 
dreds of other men, young and old. 
Farmers’ courses at most of the agri- 
cultural colleges have already begun, 
but farmers’ week is still to come. 
At these gatherings men who have 
their eyes and their ears open can 
pick up such a wonderful wealth of 
practical ideas that everyone who 
ean should take a week off to attend. 
The money value should be many 
times the cost of time and cash ex- 
penditure. 





the time will come when 
vehicles will relegate 
the faithful horse to 
the museum or the zoo. 
evidence of this 
was not par- 


Possibly 
motor-driven 


Day of the 
Draft Horse But 
tendency 


ticularly noticeable at the big Chi- 
cago show held the opening of De- 
cember. Notwithstanding the fact 


that automobiles 
their place as a recognized piece of 
farm equipment, the greatest and best 
exhibition of draft horses ever seen 


on the American Gontinent was as- 
sembled together at the Interna- 
tional. The best draft stock is 
rapid!y gaining favor among Ameri- 
can éarraers and. stockmen. In no 
single line of stock raising has so 
great a percentage of profits been 


realized during the last decade as in 
raising big, massive. typy, heavy 


are rapidly taking 


The 
enough of them, 
ly good, and the supply by no means 
promises to be great enough to satisfy 


et cannot get 
prices are constart- 


horses. 


the demand for years to come. More 
horses were imported in 1910 than in 
previous years and more sold to ac- 
tual American breeders than ever be- 
fore. Not only this, but the quality. 
Was never so good as now. This in- 
creasing tendency on the part of the 
farmer to use the best stallions can- 
not fail to have a marked effect upon 
the horse industry of this country. 
The breeder and farmer himself will 
be the first to profit by it, because 
his product is worth more money and 
will bring him bigger returns than 
ever before. 





Prevention is a strong point with 
us in dealing with advertisers. You 
~ take no chances 

Prevention Better in dealing with 
Than Cure the people wh» 
advertise in these 

columns. We find out whether or not 
they are reliable before we sell them 
space; then we go still further and 
protect you to the full in doing busi- 
ness with them. Just read our guar- 
anty in the first column of this page. 





Don’t fail to read in next week’s 
issue the opening chapter of our 
great serial story, A 
Daughter of the Mari- 
onis. This is a fasci- 
nating tale of romance 
and vigorous action. It is by E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim, author of A Prince 
of Sinners, The Master Mummers, 
The Lost Ambassador and other 
stories which have given him a 
world-wide reputation. Mr Oppen- 
heim is a master in the art of telling 
stories, stirring tales, all of them, 
wholesome and entertaining. A 
Daughter of the Marionis will hold 
your attention in absorbing interest 
from the first paragraph to the last. 


Potatoes Shipped in Bulk should 
be well graded. If upon the arrival 
of cars at the larger consuming mar- 
kets there happens to be a glut of 
potatoes, the cars containing the 
large, coarse kinds are the first to 
be rejected by receivers. Consequent- 
ly, these cars are invariably thrown 
upon the market to be sold on com- 
mission. Then it is that the potatoes 
are slaughtered by the receiver, and 
Mr Farmer or Mr Shipper has to 
suffer the penalty for his carelessness 
in loading. In my humble opinion, 
the best solution of this difficulty is 
the establishment in all large potato 
producing sections of a central sell- 
ing agency or exchange through 
which the farmers should sell .their 
products, the same_ to be properly 
sorted. This would work to the mu- 
tual advantage of both farmer and 
receiver. The potatoes being proper- 
ly graded would command better 
prices at the consuming markets and 
the primary expense of buying could 
be minimized. This plan has been 
successfully carried out for several 
years by the eastern shore of Vir- 
ginia produce exchange at Onley, Va. 
{John O. Ammann, Boston, Mass. 


A Great 
Serial Story 





For Profitable Production of Apples 
much more depends upon soil and lo- 
cation for the different varieties than 
is generally believed. One _ variety 
will be very profitable in one section, 
soil and location, and yield large 
crops of high-quality fruit, while sev- 
eral other varieties in the same place 
would prove valueless. One must 
bear in mind that at present quan- 
tity is far from being the main con- 
sideration in growing apples. A me- 
dium crop of high quality will bring 
as much money in the market as a 
big crop of common stuff, and it will 
draw less on the’ fertility of the soil, 
besides making less labor in picking, 
grading and packing. Then, too, there 
is the satisfaction in growing fine- 
quality fruit—not the least consider- 
ation in the matter. As a general 
proposition, the old standard varieties, 
like Baldwin, Greening and Fall Pip- 
pin, will prove most profitable to the 
man who wants to handle the crop 
with as little labor as possible.—[T, 
E. Cross, Dutchess County, N Y. 
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Canadian Farmers’ Demands 


A remarkable demonstration has 
been made in Ottawa by 1000 farm- 
ers, who came together from all over 
the dominion of Canada, and after a 
big conference agreed upon demands 
which were made upon the Canadian 
government. These demands in the 
form of resolutions were presented to 
the Canadian premier, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. The farmers asked for the 
immediate revision of the tariff down- 
ward for free trade on the agricul- 
tural implements, cement, lumber, fish 
and national products of Canada and 
United States, for reciprocity with 
United States, for a larger import in 
preference to Great Britain, and a pro- 
gram whicn will lead to free trade 
with England in 10 years, and for di- 
rect taxation, also for government 
ownership and control of terminal 
elevators, for government built and 
operated railroads to Hudson bay, for 
a government established chilled meat 
industry in western Canada, for a law 
requiring lower railroad rates, and to 
compel companies to pay for stock 
killed on tracks under any circum- 
stances, to facilitate the forms of co- 
operative societies, and that bank 
charters should not be renewed for 
more than one year. 

The premier’s reply was disappoint- 
ing. He referred only to the tariff, 
the Hudson bay railroad and the ele- 
vator proposals. Of the tariff he said 
it would not be wise to make exten- 
sive revision until reciprocity negoti- 
ations now in progress with the 
United States were concluded. The 
goal of the gavernment was in the 
direction sought by the farmers. He 
declared the elevator proposal would 
not be effective, but favored enlarge- 
ment of the Welland and St Lawrence 
canal, or construction of the Georgian 
bay and Ottawa river canal to im- 
prove facilities for transporting grain. 
He said the government was prepared 
to go on with the construction of the 
Hudson bay railroad. 

As to the farmers, he referred to the 
claim that the delegation represented 
$300,000,000 in wealth, and said that 
if this were so, their condition could 
not be very bad. He said it had been 
stated that all the farmers in the 
Canadian west have accumulated $1,- 
500,000,000 of wealth. 


No Bribery for Lorimer? 





It is reported at Washington that 
the special committee of the senate 
that has been investigating Senator 
Lorimer’s case has agreed that it finds 
no-proof of bribery in connection with 
Lorimer’s eléction by. the [illinois leg- 
islature.. It is surprising to many 
people that the committee failed to 
consider seriously the confessions of 
several prominent members of the leg- 
islature that they received large sums 
of money for voting for Lorimer, and 
ignored a great deal of other evidence 
of corruption in the legislature. 





Big Gift for Peace 


A great trust fund to be devoted to 
the cause of universal peace has been 
created by Andrew Carnegie. He has 
turned over to the trustees securities 
having a face value of $10,000,000 and 
an actual value of $11,500,000, under 
conditions that provide for the use 
of the income in such a way.as the 
trustees may see fit to hasten the time 


when wars shall be no more. When 
wars between nations shall have 
ceased the fund shall be applied to 


such good purposes as will “best help 
man in his glorious ascent onward 
and upward by the banishment of the 
most degrading evil or evils that are 
harassing mankind.” 

The trustees of the fund are United 


States Senator Elihu Root, Pres 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
university, Dr Henry 8. Pritchett, 


president of the Carnegie foundation 
tor the advancement of teaching, 
Joseph H. Choate, former embassador 
to Great Britain, ex-Pres Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard, John W. Foster, 
ex-secretary of state, Andrew D. 
White, former embassador to Ger- 
many, Arthur W. Foster, regent of the 
university of California, Charlemagne 
Tower, former embassador to Ger- 





many and Russia, Oscar S. Straus, em- 
bassador to Turkey, John Sharp Wil- 
liams, senator-elect from Mississippi, 
and several other prominent men in 
eifferent parts of the country. Just 
what use will be made of the peace 
fund is not known, but so much 
money in_the hands of men of such 
wisdom and character is sure to be 
productive of good. 


atlas 
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Maj John F. Hanson, president of 
the Central of Georgia railroad, one 
of the best known railroad men in 
the south, has died suddenly of heart 
faNure. He was 70 year sold. 





The exports from the United States 
during the month of November ex- 
ceeded those of November in any 
previous year, the total being $206,- 
000,000 worth. Importations amount- 
ed to $130,000,000, as compared with 
$40,000,000 last year. 





The largest ship in the world is now 


being built for the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can line. It will have a net tonnage 
of 50,000. It will be 900 feet long, 


against the 790 feet of the Maureta- 
nia and 880 feet of the Olympia. It 
will carry 4250 passengers. 





The friends of Congressman G. A. 
Tawney of Minnesota, chairman of the 
house committee and appropriations, 
are booming him for governor of the 
Panama canal zone. Both republicans 
and democrats are favoring him. Mr 
Tawney was defeated for re-election 
after 18 years in the house. 





The national house of representa- 
tives has again passed a bill provid- 
ing that the 18 pension agencies 
throughout the country. shall be 
combined into one agency. This would 
accomplish considerable economy in 
that line of the government business, 
A similar provision was made by the 
house last year, but the senate ob- 
jected and it was removed. 





The revolutionary uprising in Mex- 
ico has not yet been suppressed, al- 
though the government has seemed 
to be so nearly in control of the sit- 
uation that there is little chance at 
this time for a general revolution. In 
the province of Chichuahua the rev- 
olutionists have continued to be ac- 


tive, but have Freen met by strong 
government forces. The latter have 
had heavy  iosses, however. The 


Mexican government has suppressed 
outgoing dispatches so that the exact 
situation is not  -uasily learned in this 
country. 





The two remaining vacancies in the 
supreme court have been filled by the 
appointment of Judge Willis Van 
Devanter of Wyoming, a judge of the 
United States circuit court, and Joseph 
Lamar of Georgia, a former judge of 
the state supreme court. Appoint- 
ments for the new commerce court 
are Martin A. Knapp, now chairman 
of the interstate commerce commis- 
sion, Robert W. Archbaid, now the 
United States district judge in Penn- 
sylvania, William H. Hunt, now a 
judge of the court of customs ap- 
peals, and formerly United States dis- 
trict judge in Montana, John Emmett 
Carland of South Dakota and Judge 
Julian W. Mack of Illinois. 





A somewhat significant action has 
been taken by the Presbyterians at 
Pittsburg. A movement was started 
to substitute baptism by immersion 
for the sprinkling method in Presby- 
terian churches of the United States. 
The change was approved in a report 
to the Pittsburg presbytery, but af- 
ter a long and earnest discussion the 
recommendation was rejected. The 
matter is regarded as especially in- 
teresting, because of -the fact that 
Pittsburg is practically the headquar- 
ters of the Presbyterian churches of 
the United States. 





There continues to be a lively con- 
test between San Francisco and New 
Orleans for the world’s fair to cele- 
brate the opening of the Panama 
canal in 1915. The California people 
claim that they are in the lead in 
support from members in congress, 
which will settle the matter, and that 
a compromise may settle the matter 
amicably. It is suggested that the 
compromise would give the Panama 
exposition to San Francisco and that 
in return New Orleans would ha e 
a deep waterways celebration in 1914 
and that the Pacific coast members 
of congress would be expected to help 
New Orleans to keep its navy yard, 
which has been threatened 
moval, 
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‘\\ [Divide theMelon 
‘Wilhmy Farmer Friends 


Ves Sir:Icutit right square in 
two and give them a big half 


. a I Save 


them from 
» $502 
ito 300= 


according 
tothe size 


they buy 


Just the other day a farmer friend of mine from Plymouth 
county, came into my office and among other things said: “Gal- 
loway, if you would raise your prices on gasoline engines about 
fifty per cent you would sell twice as many up in our neigh- 
borhood as you ay Sot pees a lot of our farmers think a 
good engine can’t put up for the prices you are charging.” 

Now, what do you think of that? ‘ ni 

And honestly, I believe it’s true—it’s the nature of a lot of 
ae to judge an article by its price rather than to even 

vestigate what it really is. 

But do you suppose I’m going to do it? 

Do you suppose I’m going to tack on a lot of extra profit 
just because there are a lot of skeptics in the world who will 
think my engine is better for my doing it? 

No, sir; I’m going to keep right on dividing the melon 
with my farmer friends and do just what I started out to do 
five years ago when I started this business—save you from $50 
to $300 (according to size) on the price of every gasoline en- 
gine you buy from me. 

I don’t ask you to take my word for it when I tell you that 
Galloway Engines are made of just as good material—just as good 
workmanship—as the highest priced gasoline engines on the market. 

I only ask that you try it for 30 days FREE on your own 
farm or place and then decide whether you want to buy it or not. 

I don’t ask you to take my word for it when I tell you that the 
Galloway is the most simple, easy to start and operate of any gasoline 
engine in the world. I only ask that you let me send you the size and 
style engine you want, and then, after you have watched it run—and 
tested it—and compared it with the best engines you have ever seen or 
heard of at any price—then, and not till then—decide whether you 
want to buy it or not. 

Just be your own judge. There’s no need of your making a hur- 
ried decision. Take plenty of time to it and don’t pay out your good 
money for any engine without first proving that it’s the engine you want. 


<i Get My Free Engine Book 


GAI LLOWANuNG 
It tells the whole story of the price 


“le ey “a 

y ‘question and how I make every man his 

own judge. It illustrates and describes 

in detail every size and style of Gallo- 

way Engines from my 1] h. p. direct 

connected “Boss of the Farm” Pump En- 

gine to my large 15 h. p. Stationary and 

Portable Engine which I manufacture 

in tremendous quantities and sell at ac- 
tual cost of material, actual cost of labor, plus just one small profit 
added. Better send for this book today. Just drop me a letter or 
postal and say, “Galloway, send me your Free Engine Catalog” 
and you will get it by return mail, together with my new booklet 
“Proof” which tells what thousands of users think of Galloway 
Engines. . 
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thats my price 
and its going 
toremain my 
price for the 
bestGasoline 
En¢ine ever 
devised for 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


pire state. The great size of our 
family long ago made it necessary to 
prepare an edition exclusively for the 
use of our New York readers. It is 


P 

and hustle will provide. And 

readers can help us. We need y 
criticism, and every suggestion is 
greatly valued. Then, too, we like to 
get the reports of local agricultural 
events. I particularly ask that you 
write me about your crops, and live 


failures. What are prices of farm 
produce and are they satisfactory? 
Tell briefly about the orchard situa- 
tion and yrices on winter apples; 
about dairy development and the 
work of the dairy league among milk 
farmers. What of the local grange, 
chinery of the national grange? What 
and how do you feel about the ma- 
new things have been started? In 
short, join with me in making the 
Old Reliable American Agriculturist 
of the greatest possible service to 
New York agriculture. A word by 
letter or postal will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 


Editor American Agriculturist. 











Profitable Meeting of Dairymen 


J. E, DUBOIS 





The annual meetings of the New 
York state dairymen’s and the butter 
and cheese makers’ associations ended 
at Ogdensburg last week with a véry 
enjoyable banquet, at which Dean L. 
H. Bailey of the state agricultural 
college was the honored guest. One 
commendable feature of the meeting 
was that the program was carried out 
and no absence explanations were 
necessary, While many interesting 
subjects were prominent, nothing spe- 
cially new was said, and the value of 
the meeting was determined by other 
things. One of these was cow testing 
associations, whose practical workings 
were explained by a dairyman who is 
a member of the only one in St Law- 
rence county. The results secured by 
this association have been an increase 
of 33 1-3% of butter fat in the dairies 
connected with it. The speaker would 
have a Babcock test in every rural 
school, as the machine would supply 
interesting object lessons throughout 
the district. 

Pres Fredericksen of the dairymen’s 
mssociation made an important recom- 
mendation in his annual report, viz; 
that because, under the present order 
of things, when the convention is held 
in the northern part of the state, 
dairymen from distant parts do not 
atiend, and the same thing is noticed 
when the convention is held in cen- 
tral, western or southern suburbs, he 
recommends one large convention to 
be held in the central part of the state 
and the smaller ones in the various 
sections each year, so that the dairy- 
men of every county might attend 
without traveling long distances. 


Technical Subjects Made Clear 


In discussing the control of moisture 
in butter it was pointed out that while 
the percentage ranges from 12 to *5, 
it is assumed that 14% makes the best 
all-around product, although a differ- 
ence of 3%, when mathematically 
demonstrated on the basis of the 
product of one large factory, reduced 
the annual output of butter in a re- 
markable degree. 

The address on Sources of error in 
testing milk and cream was supple- 
mental to the one just mentioned, and 
was the most technical of the ses- 
sion. The working of certain chemical 
and mechanical tests was explained. 
Starting with the statement that 100 
pounds water could dissolve 35 pounds 
salt, the whole subject was treated in 
a thorough manner. But as the metric 
system is used in all laboratory work, 
very few dairymen clearly understood 
the presentation, even though the ad- 
dress was full of information for but- 
ter and cheese makers. An addition of 
8% moisture and salt makes a differ- 
ence in taste and flavor usually 


pleasant. The tests are considered ac- 

curate, and if any standard of uni- 

formity can be reached, the subject 

jis an important one, but whether of 
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enough importance to talk of legis- 
lative action is another matter. 

Commissioner “Pearson explained 
the methods and management of the 
department of agriculture with re- 
spect to changes made and contem- 
plated in the dairy law. Dr Bailey de- 
livered a philosophical address, which 
could have been listened to with much 
profit by the United States senate. He 
drew a distinction between the coun- 
try life movement and the back-to- 
the-land movement. One,-he said, is 
an evolution in our national existence, 
the other only a little ebullition on 
the present surface. 

Small Attendance of Farmers 

Outside the members of the asso- 
ciations not 5% of the attendance was 
made up of farmers. The probable 
reason is that farmers feel they are 
talked at too much, There seems to 
be a general attitude of criticism 
derogatory :o the individual farmer, 
rather than to the industry. This is 
wrong. Such remarks by outsiders in 
a meeting of farmers as the following 
had better not be made: “Farmers are 
selling their butter for a big price 
and buying oleo for home use. No 
wonder; oleo is better than half the 
butter made.” Even assuming that 
such statements are true, although we 
deny them, is it really good taste to 
make such assertions? The farmer 
will oppose oleo in the name and like- 
ness of butter with all the influence 
he can secure, and he will refuse to 
hear any milk inspector who makes a 
note of possible conditions to be used 
as an illustration in public as indic- 
ative of the whole class. 

Another thing that works against 
good attendance is the thoughtlessness 
of the expert. This man comes pre- 
pared to follow a program, but should 
not confine himself strictly to rules of 
evidence; if things were always in 
order the variety of life would be de- 
stroyed. The tax-paying farmer re- 
gards the expert as a public official of 
whom he has a right to ask questions, 
but at least twice we heard an answer 
something like this: “I do not see that 
the question relates to this subject.” 

A third thing that works against 
good attendance and especially free- 
dom in the meeting is the presence of 
a stenographer. Some very sensible 
men cannot express themselves flu- 
ently, and they feel awkward when 
they try; therefore, they dislike to 
go on record. Often, too, speaking 
requires a trained voice in order to 
be well heard, and when someone calls 
“louder,” such men become confused. 
If they wait a moment to let the chair 
repeat the statement they are not set 
at their ease when the chairman ex- 
hibits lack of tact. 


Hop Stocks Continue to Lower 


Hop markets on the coast are firm 
and rather active, considering the 
amount of hops still left in growers’ 
hands. In Cal, in the Sonoma Co dis- 
trict, 400 bales recently changed 
hands at 14%c p lb, which is a shade 
higher than the highest price paid up 
to that date. Primary Wash and Ore 
markets continue quiet, but firm. New 
York state market shows little activ- 
ity, but the hops still remaining in 
growers’, hands are the choice ones of 
this year’s crop, and growers hold 
firm views as to their value. At New 
York city, prime to choice state hops 
sell at 21@23c p lb, Pacific coast 15 
@ 16¢c. 

This is a large hop center, writes a 
correspondent from Salem, Ore, and 
we cultivate about 2500 acres in this 
vicinity and pick around 2000 bales 
each year. The °10 crop is nearly sold 
and I know of only three crops left, 
According to the report made by the 
state dealers, who were in session °t 
Salem the last part of Nov, the crop 
was estimated at 92,000 bales. The 
guesses ran anywhere from 80,000 to 
95,000. Prices have reached from 10 
@lic p lb, and the average between 
11% @ 12c. 

All ’10 hops in the vicinity of South 
Valley, N Y, writes a correspondent, 
are sold and delivered except one lot 
of about 60 bales. Very few acres 
were planted last spring. Not to ex- 
ceed 150 acres will be worked next 
spring in this :ocality. Hops sold at 
20c p Ib, and some growers are hold- 
~ for 25c. 

he hop market in the vicinity of 
Cobleskill, according to report from 
American Agriculturist’s correspond- 
ent, is inactive, but choice grades 
are firmly held. All of the hops now 
remaining in farmers’ hands are of 
the best quality. 


New York Jersey Cattle Club—The 


annual meeting of the N Y state Jer- 
sey cattle club will convene at 








Syracuse Tuesday, Jan 10. This is just 
prior to the meeting of the N Y state 
breeders’ assn at the same place. All 
interested in Jersey cattle are invited 
to attend this meeting. 


New York Berkshire Assn—The 
regular annual meeting of the N Y 
state Berkshire breeders’ assn will be 
held at the city hall in Syracuse, N Y, 
Jan 11, 1911, at 2 p m. This meet- 
ing is held as usual in connection 
with the regular annual meeting of 
the N Y state breeders’ assn. All 
Berkshire breeders are invited to at- 
tend. 


Shipping Hay in-Franklin Co—-The 
past week has been a very cold one 
in Franklin Co for so early in the sea- 
son. Snow is now 8 to 10 inches deep 
and the sleighing is fine. Farmers are 
delivering hay at the Constable rail- 
road station, getting wood and such 
work now. Baled hay is about $12 
p ton. Pork is 8 to 9c p Ib dressed. 
Cows are selling from $35 to $60, 
butter 30 to 33c p Ib, eggs 36c p doz, 
William Buell, the railroad station 
agent, has bought the farm known as 
the Ben Harwood farm, which is one 
of the best in Constable, and Mr 
Buell, after 12 or 15 years in the 
station, is intending to get more out- 
of-door life. Potatoes not selling now, 
but 35c has been the price paid. 


Very Cold in Jefferson Co—Extreme 
cold weather with very little snow in 
Jefferson Co. December so far” has 
been the coldest in years in this sec- 
tion. Prices for farm produce have 
dropped off, although fair prices are 
still maintained. Butter 28 to 30c, 
eggs 40c, pork 10c for light. 


Wood Cutting in Oneida Co— 
Weather cold and stormy in Oneida 
Co, but not enough snow for sleigh- 
ing. Farmers cutting fire wood and 
getting out lumber for repairing 
buildings and fences. David Swancott 
has a large gang of men cutting logs 
on his timber land north of Rome. 
Wood is mostly sawed by gasoline or 
steam power. Milk brings $1.50 p 100 
lbs at cheese factury. 


Belated Harvest in Oswego Co— 
Never before at this date was so much 
corn and potatoes in the fields as 
now in Oswego Co. Fully one-half of 
the farmers have corn out. The 
scarcity of help was one cause. 


Potatoes Out in Cayuga Co—Many 
potatoes are in the ground yet in 
Cayuga Co. November was a very 
bad month. The ground was covered 
with snow the 24th, making it slow 
work digging potatoes. Not over two- 
thirds of the corn is harvested yet. 
Wells are very low. 


Good Crops in Allegany Co—Mod- 
erate winter weather in Allegany Co, 
with snow on the ground nearly all 
the time since the first of Nov. The 
protection by the snow has kept the 
ground frozen but slightly. Winter 
wheat is looking well. Help being 
scarce, and winter setting in so early, 
but little fall plowing is done and 
many potatoes are not yet harvested. 
With the exception of the apple crop 
all other crops have yielded well and 
have brought good prices. Cows are 
now selling from $40 to $50. Good 
work horses $200, eggs 40c, putter 32c, 
cheese 12%c, potatoes 35c. Many 
farms are changing ownership, some 
of them selling for less than the value 
of the improvements. 


Dairymen’s League in Putnam Co 
is surely and steadily progressing. 
More and more the farmers and 
dairymen are beginning to realize the 
need of sane, progressive organiza- 
tion and co-operation. In view of the 
fact that nearly all labor, middlemen 
and produce companies are.organized, 
they are wel aware that this is the 
only hope they have of ever being 
able to have a voice in saying how 
much they’ shall receive for their 
produce, how much shall be their 
share of the profits. To attain this 
end, many of the more progressive 
farmers have been striving for years, 
backed by and voiced through the 
leading agricultural. papers of the 
country. But this is nq a result to 
be obtained by a few; it requires the 
assistance and co-operation of every 
farmer. Already large milk com- 
panies have recognized in the dairy- 
men’s league a power that cannot be 
igrored, and they are trying to sup- 
press it by every possible means. They 
also will confer with the dairymen to 
arrange a satisfactory price on milk 
whenever the farmers demand it in 
sufficient numbers to make the act 
justifiable. It is up to the milk -pro- 
ducers to make this power so strong 


that you and not the milk companies 
will be the ruling factor; that you 
and you alone shall say what your 
price and profits shali be. To this 
end let every farmer who produces 
milk join the dairymen’s league, and 
also use his influence to have his 
neighbors join. Any information de- 
sired in regard to this league may be 
obtained from the secretary, Albert 
Manning of Otisville, N Y.—[A. D. 
Bront. 

Meat Slump in St Lawrence Co— 
Ground open to Thanksgiving and 
farmers busy to that time closing 
their fall work plowing, gathering 
last of garden truck, etc. Since then 
winter conditions have prevailed and 
since* Dec 1 fairly good sleighing and 
severe weather hardly a day passing 
without the temperature reaching 
very near zero sometimes during the 
24 hours. Farmers drawing wood 
and manure and looking after stock 
and other interests. Fodder is plenty 
and but little moving. Hay held at 
$10 to $12, with straw at % above 
prices. The slump in meat prices 
has caught several of the farmers, 
who had been led tw expect 10c for 
ork and are now selling for 7% to 
c. Beef is selling the same as pork, 
which is not often the case. But few 
farm sales have been made the past 


‘year, although many tenant farmers 


have changed places, showing quite a 
feeling of unrest. It costs time and 
money to move and many times the 
change does not better either renter 
or rentee. A new creamery is being 
built at Ft Jackson to replace the one 
burned somethree months ago. There 


‘are many potatoes still in the hands 


of the farmers, with no visible mar- 
Rete Locally they are selling for 30 
to 35c. 


Ulster Co Poultry Show just ended 
at Port Ewen was very successful, 
being larger both in attendance and 
exhibitions than former years. Yamo- 
No-Uchi poultry farm of Napanoch 
and John Denzlinger of New Paltz 
were largest winners, although Clare 
Bedell of Clinton Corners and Emma 
Neil of Ellenville took a number of 
ribbons. The president’s cup offered 
by H. S. Jennings was awarded to 
John Denzlinger of New Paltz. The 
handsome cup valued at $5, present- 
ed by Frank J. lLeFever, was 
awarded to the Yamo-No-Uchi farm 
of Napanoch for the finest exhibit in 
the show. The same farm won the 
Van Winkle cup, the Vernon Embre 
cup, the John Kerr cup and the B. C. 
Deyo cup. For the first time in the 
history of the association there was 
an,entry of Angora cats raised in Ul- 
ster Co. The beautiful animals at- 
tracted much attention. Hardly a 
class of poultry worthy of the name 
but was represented at this year’s 
show. The exhibitors include nearly 
every town of any size on both sides 
of the Hudson river from Albany to 
New York, and there were represen- 
tatives from almost every hamlet in 
Ulster Co. 

New York Grange Notes 

At the regular meeting of the Mt 
Clayton grange December 10 officers 
were elected for the coming year. It 
is said that S. A. Lingenfelter, who is 
19 years of age, is the youngest mas- 
ter of any grange in New York state. 
They are planning to have a farmers’ 
institute February 18. 


At a recent meeting of Elk grange 
the following officers were elected: 





Master, Theodore Knapp; lecturer, 
Fred ° pple; secretary, Mrs Mary 
Knapp. 





NEW YORK—At Buffalo, cmy but- 
ter 32c p Ib, dairy 30c, eggs 49@50c p 
doz, fowls 12c p lb 1 w, ducks 16@1Tc, 
turkeys 18@2l1c, geese 12@14c, pota- 
toes 50@58c p bu, cabbage $2@3 p 
100, onions 80@85c p bu, apples 3.50@ 
5 p bbl, corn 50c p bu, oats 36c, bran 
24 p ton, middlings 26, timothy ha 
18.50, oats and wheat straw 7.50@8, 
rye 8.50@9. 

At Syracuse, cmy butter 34c p Ib, 
prints 35c, eggs, strictly fresh 50@55¢ 
p doz, chickens and fowls 1 w 12@14c 
p lb, turkeys 20@22c, ducks 14@15c, 
geese 14@15c, potatoes 40@50c p bu, 
onions 60@75c, apples $2.50@3.50 p 
bbl, wheat p bu, corn 72c, oats 
40@42c, bran 25 p ton, middlings 26. 

At Albany, cmy butter 28@30c p Ib, 
prints 29@32¢, dairy 27@30c, eggs, 
strictly fresh scarce at 58@60c p doz, 
live poultry, fowls 15@16c p Ib, chick- 
ens 14@15c, ducks 18@14c, geese 12@ 
13c, potatoes $1.75 p. bbl, cabbage 5@ 
6 p 100 heads, celery 6.50@7.50 p 100 
behs, squash 1.50@1.75 p bbl, cran- 
berries 8@9, corn 58@60c p bu, buck- 
wheat 60c, oats 40@42c, rye 74@T5c. 
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Washington County Farms 


INA LONG 





The good roads commission has or- 
dered all repair work on the old Na- 
tional pike, recently purchased. by 
them, to cease until toward spring 
when the weather is more favorable. 

Farmers work at their wood for 
exercise and have leisure time to 
break their colts and read their farm 


papers now. The farmers sold 
their turkeys in -Hagerstown - last 
week on the street for 20 cents a 


pound. Several women took orders for 


wreaths of laurel and holly, going 
from door to door in the towns. 

Those interested in the tele- 
phone line erected by the farm- 


ers of this section, about five 
years ago, held a meeting relative to 
making changes in the telephone con- 
nection. The line has seven tele- 
phones upon it and covers a distance 
of a little more than four miles. The 
line is owned by the farmers, and the 
five years’ lease with the Maryland 
telephone company, for the use of the 
exchange, will expire shortly. At a 
recent meeting it was decided to con- 
nect the line with the C & P tele- 
phone company, the farmers believ- 
ing~ better service will then be re- 
ceivéd. This company has been in- 
terviewed and matters for the most 
part are arranged. The change will 
be made shortly. 

Many farmers butchered last week. 
A man in Sharpsburg killed two hogs, 
one of which weighed 501 pounds, the 
other 477%. 





Snow Catches Anne Arundel Co— 


The snowstorms of Dec 5 caught 
many farmers unprepared for early 
winter in Anne Arundel Co. Some 
corn in shock. Not much fire wood at 
the pile, and hog killing not over. 
Turkeys short crop, 20c p Ib 1 w, but- 
ter 30c p lb, eggs 40c p doz, corn 
2.75 p bbl. White potatoes 50c p bu, 
Apple crop over. Prices high. Late 
cabbage short crop. Stock in fair 
shape. Feed scarce. 


Much Snow in Garrett Co—The 
snow is lasting long in Garrett Co. 
Winter commenced early, about the 
middle of Oct, and snow has been 
falling for four weeks nearly every 
day. Snow is from 14 to 20 in deep 
in some places. Some roads are bad- 
ly drifted and are difficult to pass. 
The weather has not been very cold 
most of the time, but has been down 


to 6 to 8 degrees below zero. Hay 
$15 to $16, straw $9 to $10 p ton, 
potatoes 60 to Tice p bu. Apples 


scarce here, 75c to $1 p bu, butter 
80 to 35c p Ib, corn 95c to $1 p bbl, 
eggs 30 to 38c, turkeys, dressed, 22 
to 24c, in the rough 15 to 16c, chick- 
ens 10 to 12c. 

Cutting Wood in Anne Arundel Co 
—Winter has begun in earnest in 
Anne Arundel Co. The ground is cov- 
ered to the depth of 6 inches with 
snow. Drifts are 5 to 6 feet deep. The 
weather has been very cold, but is 
warmer now. Farmers are busy haul- 
ing and cutting wood. Cattle look- 
ing well. Turkeys are selling at 20 
o 2ic p lb live, dressed at 22 to 25c. 
Eggs very scarce at 40c p “doz, old 
eee 13 to 14c p Ib, young 18 to 

eese $1.25 to $1.50 each, hay $18 
a gS p ton. Fodder scarce and of 
poor quality, 


owing to dry summer. 
Many Hogs in Washington Co— 
Weather very cold for time of year 
in Washington Co; at zero for sev- 
eral mornings past three weeks. 
Farmers not doing much except haul- 
ing wood and caring for stock, which 
looks well. Butchering about over, 
and many hogs were killed. Dressed 
pork selling freely at 8 and 9c p Ib. 
Water very scarce. Cisterns nearly 
all dry; wells likewise. The lesser 
streams failing fast. No rain in this 
section for more than 6 months. 
Prices are as follows: Butter 30c¢ p 
Ib, eggs 35c p doz, wheat 98c p bu, 
corn $1 p bbl, beef 8 to 9c p Ib. 


Fruit Growers’ Notice—The hort 
dept of the Md agri college at College 
Park is offering a special two weeks’ 
course in fruit growing, to commence 
Jan 30. The aim is to discuss in the 
most practical manner the various 
problems with which fruit growers 
raust be familiar in order to secure 
greatest success. Local inspectors for 
the state hort dept work will be se- 
lected from those taking the course, 
which will include various phases of 
hort proper, plant pathology and en- 


3-4 


tomology, under the instruction of 
Profs C. P. Close, J. B. S. Norton and 
T. B. Symons, respectively. Board 
may be secured near the college at 
$5 a week. In order that proper ar- 
rangements can be made, all who 
plan to attend, should communicate 
at once with Prof Symons. A 10 days’ 
course in poultry is to begin Jan 16, 
and a 10 weeks’ course in agri on Jan 
4. For information concerning these 
courses letters should be addressed to 
Prof W. T. L. Taliaferro. 





Ice Harvest in Saratoga 


The recent cold snap in Saratoga 
Co, N Y, made ice to the depth of 6 to 
8 inches in coves and ponds, some of 
which is being harvested. Crossing on 
the Hudson river is safe for heavy 
loads. Water is low in the Hud- 
son. Some of the power houses along 
the river are being operated by steam. 
Many streams and creeks are dry, 
necessitating the hauling of water for 
stock in some neighborhoods. 

There have been several auctions 
lately, at which prices paid for stock 
and tools, especially where a year or 18 
months’ credit was allowed, were very 
high. A fine lot of agricultural tools 
were sold at the Burnam auction. A 
gasoline engine brought $150. Sev- 
eral bids were made on the farm, but 
the sale was called off by the widow, 
who is disposing of the property of 
her late husband. Mr Gammon has 
purchased the farm and grocery bus- 
iness of the late F. Patterson at 
Wilbur's Basin, and has taken pos- 
session. Flocks of fairly good sheep 
at auctions averaged $4 per head. 
Eggs continue searce and high, also 
butter. Several small henneries have 
been started in the village. 

Over 600 loaded east-bound cars 
congested the freight yard at Me- 
chanicsville awaiting power to move 
them. The New England brick com- 
pany are experimenting with the use 
of bird's-eye coal as fuel for burning 
bricks. By the use of a grate ar- 
rangement in their kiln hearth this 
company has been using egg coal with 
some measure of success for several 
years, 

County Treasurer Walbridge’s  re- 
ports show that the paper makers’ 
strike has been ¢ heavy drain upon 
the county treasury. To pay the 
militia $23,264.90 has been borrowed. 
Supervisors’ bills coming in show an 
assessment on our town for highways 
and bridges of $3302.95. A project is 
now under way to make the sand. 
road around Saratoga lake a county 
road. Farms for sale or to let are 
quickly taken. 

Saratoga county is much interested 
in parcel post and ‘hope to get it soon. 








Tobaces Siiaiut Shaws Pitaness 


The outlook for the Lancaster (Pa) 
tobacco growers continues to look 
brighter. At the meeting of the coun- 
ty association recently held it was 
reported sales have been made of 
late in Manor township as high as l4c 
p lb in the bdle. Growers are not dis- 
turbed by the fact that certain local 
packers and buyers have not entered 
the market. There is -plenty of this 
year’s crop to go around. A number 
of sales were recently reported 
around 11 and 12c p Ib. At the re- 
cent county tobacco growers’ meeting 
it was the consensus of opinion that 
packing tobacco by grower should be 
done rather than sacrifice the crop at 
lower prices than now prevail. All 
agreed the federal and state experi- 
ment work was beneficial, and steps 
will be taken to get a $5000 appro- 
priation from the state and a like 
amount from the federal government 
for next year’s work. 

In York county, Pa, recent sales 
have hovered about the Sc mark, 
and a firmer feeling prevails among 
growers. 


Lecal Conditions Told 


About 50% of the °10 crop is sold at 
prices from 10 and 3c up to 12 and 3c. 
Dealers claim tobacco is arriving at 
warehouses in excellent condition.— 
[Lancaster County, Pa. 

Tobacco is nearly all down and in 
fine shape. It shows much better 
quality that the crops for a number 


of years past. Tobacco is being 
stripped and bundled. A few sale- 
at 10c have been made, but most 


growers are waiting for better prices. 
{J. P. H., Hannibal, N Y. 

Not much tobacco has been taken 
down yet as weather has been too dry 
to handle. Grant Douglass has taken 
down and stripped some of his crop. 
Recent sales have been around 8@1 


AMONG THE FARMERS 











p lb in the bdile.—[H. M., Mart- 
ville, N Y. 
The buying movement, which has 


continued among Wis tobacco farm- 
ers at a fair pace throughout the fall, 
has eased off somewhat of late. Cur- 
rent prices are fair, bringing 10 and 
3c for the best crops changing hands. 
The markei for old leaf continues fair, 
and moderate size lots are being sold 
to manufacturers. 

In N E much activity is shown in 
the shade-grown tobacco industry. It 
has grown in popularity with marked 
rapidity the past two years. In fact, 
the proposition is an attractive one to 
many who follow the tobacco mar- 
kets. A number of manufacturers 
will grow shade-grown tobacco this 
year. The total acreage devoted to 
this industry will be materially in- 
creased from last year, when about 
575 acres were produced. The Amer- 
ican Sumatra tobacco company has 
options on several hundred acres in 
the vicinity of Southwick, Mass. E. 
Rosenwald & Bros of New York city 
and L. B. Haas & Co of Hartford will 
both devote land to shade tobacco this 
year, The farm which was owned by 
the late A. N. Graves of Suffield, Ct, 
who was the largest individual grower 
ef tobacco in the Ct valley, has been 
purchased by the American Sumatra 
company, and some tobacco will be 
grown under cloth on this farm. 





The Eastern Live Stock Markeis 





At New York, Monday, Dec 19 
Lagt week the cattle market contin- 
ued very dull and steers continued to 
decline, closing 15@25c lower than 
the opening; bulls and thin cows were 
wanted and held steady. Veals held 


up to steady prices, closing firm for 
top grades; barnyard and western 
calves in moderate receipts ruled 
steady. The extreme selling range 
was: Steers $4.25@6.30, oxen and 
stags 4@5.50, bulls 3.50@3.75, cows 
2@5, veals 7@11.50, culls and throw- 


outs 5@7, barnyard and fed calves 
3.50@5, western 4.50@6.75. 

Today there were 1 cars of cattle 
and 1200 calves on sale. Steers were 
slow but on light receipts prices rule. 
firm to lic higher; bulls and cows 
were steady to a small fraction low- 
er; the yards were cleared. Good 
veals were in light supply and steady; 
others slow to a fraciion lower, Siee:s 
averaging 1050 to 1270 ibs sold at 
$5.40@ 6.05 p 100 Ibs, including 7 cars 


Va do, 1130 to 1300 lbs, 5.60@6.05, 5 
cars O do, 1050 to 1370 lbs average, 
5.40@6. Oxen sold at 38@6, bulls 4@ 
4.85, cows 2.25@4.50, veals 7@11, 
culls 5@ 6, barnyard and fed calves 
3.3 50@ 5 5, prime western calves 6.50 
@6.75. 


Sheep and lambs held up fairly for 
best grades all the week. The selling 
range for the week was: Sheep $2.75 
@4.75, culls 2.50@2.75, lambs 5.75@ 
6.85, culls 5@5.25, yearlings 5. Today 
there were 34 cars of stock on sale. 
Sheep were slow and no more than 
steady; lambs of prime quality anl 
handy weight were about. steady; 
others slow to 10@15c lower, with 
several cars unsold. Common to prime 
sheep sold at 2.75@4.25 p 100 lbs, or- 
dinary to choice lambs 5.50, culls 5. 
Top price of O lambs 6.60, W Va do 
6.50, N Y do 6.50, Pa do 6.25. 

Hogs weakened a trifle Wednesday 
on Buffalo and western advices, but 
recovered later and closed firm to 10 
@15c higher than opening prices for 
the week. Today there were about 
580 head on sale. he market was 
a fraction lower than at the close of 
last week. Medium to light N Y¥ and 
Pa hogs sold at $8.10@8.35 p 100 Ibs, 
a few coarse, heavy do at 7.50. 


The Horse Market 


Trade was slow last week for all 
sorts and grades, but prices were gen- 
erally steady. Choice heavy drafters 
sold at $350@400 p head, with some 
fey offerings at 450, chunks weighing 
1100 to 1300 Ibs 225@300. 


At Buffalo, receipts of cattle were 
rather light Monday, 140 head, and 
prices advanced slightly from the pre- 
ceding Friday. Prime steers weighing 
1200 to 1400 Ibs sold at $5.60@6.25 p 
100 Ibs, 1050 to 1150-1lb steers 4.75@ 
6.55, choice heifers 5@5.75, common 
to fair 4.25@4.75, choice cows 4. 5 @5, 
common to fair '4@4. 50, qnmere 2.75 

@3.25, e zuost bulls 5@5.25, common 
z fair 3.25@4.75, feeders °4.60@ 5.25, 
stockers 3. 75@ 4.35. Veal calves were 
in mbdderate receipts, and top grades 
readily made 11, with a good to fair 
lot selling at 9@10, heavy calves 6@ 

7.25. The sheep and lamb. market was 
Jad Monday, when 75 cars arrived. 
Top lambs sold as high as 6.50 p 100 
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>, cull to fair 5.50@6.25, yearlings 

4.75@5, wethers 4@4.25, ewes whey | 
4, mixed sheep 3.75@4. About 
double decks of hogs arrived, and 
heavy weights and Yorkers sold at 8 
@8.10 p 100 Ibs, pigs 8.20@8.35, 

At Pittsburg, live stock prices last 
Monday were firm and the same 
values ruled as a week ago. About 
90 cars arrived and met a strong 
market. Good to choice cattle sold 
at $6.25@6.40 p 100 lbs, good 1300 to 
1400-ib steers brought 5.90@6.25, fair 
to tidy 1050 to 1150-lb steers 4.75@ 
5.60, common 700 to 900-Ib steers 3.50 
@4, rough, half fat 1000 to 1300-Ib 
steers 4@4.85, common to good fat 
oxen 3@4.75, fat bulls and cows 2.75 
@5.25, heifers weighing 700 to 1100 
lbs 3.50@5.25, bologna cows 1,50@2. 
About 500 calves were received and 
sold at 6.50@10. Heg prices have ad- 
vanced again during the past week a 
full %c p lb. Last Monday 8S) double 
decks arrived and heavy hogs sold at 
8.85 p 100 lbs, medium weights, heavy 
and light Yorkers SS.) pigs S.10@ 
8.15. Demand was lax on sheep and 
lambs Monday, sheep meeting lower 
prices and lambs higher than a week 
ago. Arrivals Monday were 1 cars u, 
Sheep and 15 cars of lambs. 
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WONDERED WHY 
Found the Answer Was “Coffee” 





Many pale, sickly persons wonder 
for years why they have to suffer so, 
and eventually discover that the drug 
—caffeine—in coffee is the main cause 
of the trouble. 

“T was always very fond of coffee 
and drank it every day. I never had 
much flesh and often wondered why I 
was always so pale, thin and weak. 

“About five years ago my health 
completely broke down and | was con- 
fined to my bed. My stomach was in 
Such condition that I could hardly 
take sufficient nourishment to sustain 
life. 

“During this time I was drinking 
coffee, didn’t think I could do with- 
out it. 

“After a while I came to the conclu- 
sion that coffee was hurting me, and 
decided to give it up and try Postum. 
I didn’t like the taste of it at first, but 
when it was made right—pboiled until 
dark and rich—I scon became very 
fond of it. 

“In one week I began to feel -better. 
I could eat more and sleep better. My 
sick headaches were less frequent, and 
within five months I looked and felt 
like a new being, headache spells en- 
tirely gone. 

“My” health continued to improve 
and today Iam well and strong, weigh 
148 pounds. I attribute my present 
health to the life-giving qualities of 
Postum.”’ 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkes. “There's a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 











Start the New Year Right 
by Feeding Your 
Animals 


M & M Molasses 


(M-Milk for Cows, M-Muscle for Horses) 


Strictly high-grade quality, 
gives excellent results. Sample 
barrel $9. Ask for prices on 
larger quantities. 

Molasses Products Company, 
78 Wall Street, New York 


1830 AWEEK=3<" 


Start today- —Heost 
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RUNNING WATER 


WHEN AND WHERE YOU WANT IT 
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arby stream, or = No 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PBICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
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Cash or Wheat Corn Oats 


Spot 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 








1910 
Chicago 1.25 | -484 2 3 d 
New ork on 1.27 * _ it 
oston ~ perl BY ) 

31 
304 














Toledo 96 | 1,24 fy | 46 
St. Louis 96 | 1.27] - 43 
Min’apolis| 1.03 | 1.12}] .424 ry Alt 
Liverpool | 1.08) ]} 1.194] .71 | .79 — 
As to vrctual conditions in the 


wheat trade, these have shown com- 
paratively little change for some days 
past, the market exhibiting a reason- 
able degree of strength and moving 
up under fairly good buying 1@2c p 
bu, gain not wholly maintained. The 
standard grade for Dec sold around 
93c p bu at Chicago, then off to 91% 
.@92c, with May 9%5@96c. Crop 
advices from the winter wheat terri- 
tory of the southwest were far from 
brilliant, but that was news, _ too, 
which was not altogether news, ‘hav- 
ing been talked for a fortnight. 
Broomhall said outlook fair for au- 
tumn sown wheat in the U K, un- 
even in France, favorable in Germany 
and Russia, with liberal re- 
serves in the last named coun- 
try, and a liberal movement to 
western Europe, present and prospec- 
tive. The movement of wheat in the 
U S and Canada is normal. 

Corn has been inclined to: dullness 
at a steady range of prices. The sit- 
uation is without new feature, and 
tone of market nearly steady, based 
on 46% @47c for No 2 in store. 

Under a moderate demand, the oats 
market has remained generally 
steady, but speculative interest almost 
entirely lacking. Standard oats in 
store at Chicago quotable around 
31%ec p bu. 

Grass seeds are quiet and fairly 
steady, offerings restricted; prime 
timothy quotable around 10c¢ p Ib, 
clover 15c, hungraian 1% @2c, mil- 
lets 1% @2e, buckwheat 14 @1l%%c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 











Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 lbs | —_——____ | —_- —__——_—_— 

1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1908 | 1910 | 1909 
Chicago = [$7.45 | 875 $7.75 7 $4.35 |£ 6.00 
New York | 675 | 6.35 | 8.35 | 8.65 | 4.50 | 5.00 
Buffalo 6.75 | 8.25 | 7.65 | 8.65 | 4.25 | 5.76 
Kansas C’y| 7.00 | 7.50 | 760/ 8.60 | 4.00 | 5.75 
Pittsburg | 6.50 | 7.25 | 7.90] 8.60 | 4.25 | 5.50 











At Cisne the run of live stock 
carries a large portion of warmed-up 
steers, cattle which are fed 60 to 90 
days in most instances and weighing 
1100 to 1250 lbs. These grades have 
not been very popular and prices are 
hammered by packers. The _ short- 
fed stuff is coming in remarkably 
good quality for the season. Thus this 
beef serves the vender’s§ purpose 
equally as well as stuff that has been 
on feed longer and carries better 
quality. While the portion of steers 
weighing 1400 lbs and upward are 
selling at $6@6.65, they are not mar- 
ket favorites for the reasons above 
named. 

Reef Om gre to prime heaw.....8 Se 7.45 








Fair BOG. ccces seve ceccccce see 5.30@ 6.65 
Dry butcher COWS....-.+seseeeseeeees + 3.35@ 5.00 
Heifers ...s++ eeeccccececs secccocece Soa. 6.40 
Butcher bulls......seeeesee eee 8.90@ 5.00 
Poor to fair canning stock e 2.00@ 3.15 
Veal calves, fair e Ley 4 9.00 
Stockers weighing 550 Ly 760 Ibs 2@ 4.60 
Fair to selected feeders........ : 25@ 5.60 


Milch cows and springer’: each.. 3. 25. 00@ 70.00 


The hog market continues to vi- 
brate around the 7%c mark. Occa- 
sionally upon light arrivals, 8c p 1b 
will be commanded and the general 
trend of the market has been slightly 
upward. 

Receipts of sheep and lamts at tha 
great western markets’ correspond 
very favorably with a year ago, but 
show some decline from the previous 
glut of the market. Choice, light 
native and fed western lambs sell as 
high as $6385 p 100 Ibs. Heavier 
weights, although excellent lambs, 
brought only 6, and the strictly good 
to choice class of 80 to 85-lb lambs 
were lucky to secure 5.50. Prime-fed 
wethers bring as high as 
p 100 lbs, but these are in a class 
by themselves; 4 secures extra good 
110-lb fed wethers, ,and 3.85 brings 
down a good grade of heavy, fat 
wethers, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is. usually 
secured. 

Apples 

At New York, market rules rather 
quiet for both barrel and box stock, 
due largely to cold weather. Good to 
choice King and York Imperial ap- 
ples sell at $3.50@4.75 p bbl, Green- 
ing 3.50@5.50, Ben Davis 3@4, Russet 
2.50@3, far western apples 1@2.25 p 
bu, according to quality. 

At Chicago, a steady to firm feeling 
prevails in the apple market since the 
setting in of cold weather. Good 
to choice Baldwin sell at $2.50@ 
4 p bbl, Pippin 2.50@3.75, Greening 
4.25@5.25, Twenty Ounce 4@4.75, Tol- 
man Sweet 3@3.75, Grimes Golden 3 
@4.25, Ben Davis 3@3.75, King 4@5. 


Beans 


At New York, state and marrow 
beans meet a dragging sale at $2.40 p 
bu, domestic, medium and pea beans 
2.25, red kidney 2.75, yellow eye 2.2 
Cal lima 3.25. 

At Chicago, not much interest pre- 
vails in this market, but it is the sea- 
eon for quiet trade. Arrivals are not 
important, and buyers will not do 
much in the way of taking stock un- 
til after Jan 1. Choice hand-picked 
pea beans and mediums sell as high 
as $2.25 p bu, red kidney 2.90, brown 
Swedish 2 .75; Cal lima 5.60 p 100 Ibs. 


Eggs 

At New York, arrivals of fresh eggs 
from the south have been sufficient to 
weaken the marke. slightly, and a 
rather uneven condition prevails. 
State, Pa and nearby hennery, white, 
sell at 45@55c p doz, held white 26@ 
28c, gathered 40@50c, fcy brown hen- 
nery 42@44c, mixed gathered stock 38 
@4l1c, nearby fair to good 35@37e, 
western gathered white 35@42c, re- 
frigerator eggs 23 @ 26c. 

At Boston, fresh stock receipts con- 
tinue light and fey hennery bring as 
high as 5dc p doz, N Y extras 43G@ 
45c. western 38@ 40c, refrigerator 23 
@ 25c. 

At Chicago, the market continues 
without much change in general con- 
ditions. So-called fresh storage stock 
sells as high as 38c p doz. Reg- 
ular refrigerator eggs are about steady 
and Apr extras sell as high as 23% 
@ 2Ae. 


Mill Feeds 


At New York, the cottonseed meal 
market, according to reports sent out 
by the American cotton oil company, 
have become decidedly more _ active 
and stronger. The low prices which 
recently ruled attracted buyers, and 
feeders have been actively on the 
market for meal for Dec and Jan 
shipments. Choice meal is quoted as 
high as $31 p ton delivered in car 
lots at Boston rate points for Dec 
and Jan shipments. Western coarse 
bran in 100-lb sacks to arrive sells as 
high as 25.50 p ton, standard mid- 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT !9 one of the most valuable 

in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 

TS a word you can advertise anything you 
wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. ‘ash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have otdress on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO REN will be 
accepted at the above rate. but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a 
emall adv as noticeable as a large one 

E RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising 1s only Five cents a word each insertion. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


EGGS AND POULTRY 





PRIZE-WINNING STRAINS—Yearling hens, April, 
May cockerels, White Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, Light and Dark Brahmas, $1.50 
each; White and Brown F nemeeres $l. F. M. 
PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N J. 





COLORED Muscovy ducks, Bourbon Red turkeys, 
Barred Rock, Beet Island Red, Rose Combed bed, ng 
Leghorn cockere! dian Runner drakes. Circula 

BERT DILLENBEC . Randall, N Y. 





MAMMOTH White Holland turkeys, White Wyan- 
dottes, from leading strains. Large frame, snow 
white and wonderful layers. Farmers’ prices. H. 
ANDERSON, Stewartstown, Pa. 





MAMMOTH BRONZE-WHITE Holland turkeys, 
Pure bred, large; vigorous. Rhode Island Red poul- 
try. Winners. Circular free. FAIRVIEW FARM, 
Turnpike, Pa. 9 


DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


WANTED—Red foxes, that were recently caught. 
will is $7 and express. D. CURVIN KALTREI- 
DER, Lion, Pa. 








FOR a = a gy sm broken fox, beagle and 
‘rabbit hounds, good hunters. AMBROSE TAYLOR 
West Chester, Pa. 


STANDARD breeds poultry, dogs. Gdod ones. 
ROSE HILL FARM, Spartausburg, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








LADIES’ novelty collars. Gold wire and ribbon. 
Blue, pink, white, lavender, green. Dainty and at- 
tractive. Twenty-five cents. No stamps accepted 
G. AVERY, 47 -Lawrence street, New Haven, Ct. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—One United States separator, 
1 large churn, 1 Guernsey oe. , oo calves, 1 
bull calf, registered animals. 'ATTISON, 
Mt Morris, N Y. 








BARRED ROCKS—Extra fine birds that are sure 
to please you. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
oneees _ GEORGE GREENWALD, Haines- 
port, N J. 





TURKEYS—Black, Bronze, Slate, Buff, White and 
Narragansetts; Hamburgs, Leghorns, P Rocks; ducks, 
ete, ete. Circular for stamp.. CLARK BROS, Free- 
port, O. 





BARRED Plymouth Rocks. Pure bred. Utility 
strain. Fine, large, vigorous cockerels for sale. 
Eggs for hatching. C. L. SHEAR, Vienna, Va. 


ROSE COMB Rhode Island Reds, per trio $5. 
Either old or young. Bry hatched cockerels and 
pullets, $2 each. E. E. BAUM, Potsdam, N Y. 


SNOW WarTs WYANDOTTES, thoreughbred and 
bred to They are beauties. Circular free. 
GOLDE NROD FARM, “Stewartstown, Pa. 


FINE exhibition and utility S C Brown Leghorn 
cockerels, $1.50 and upward. Fine stock. HILL- 
SIDE POULTRY FARM, Canaan, n't, 


THOMPSON’S FAMOUS RINGLET Barred Rock 
cockerels. Fine individuals, $2 to $5 each. SUN- 
NYSIDE FARM, Emporium, Pa. 


MAINE_ STATION strain Barred Rock cockerels. 
Genuine Indian Runner drakes. MRS ANDREW 
BROOKS, Auburn, NY. 




















MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys, Giant strains. Spe- 
~~ A Lia til January 1. 8S. B. OGAN, , 


BARRED ROCKS, 
geese. Great laying strains. 
City, Pa. 


QUALITY White Wyandottes. Tell us what you 
want. OWNLAND FARM, South Hammond, N Y¥, 





Brown Leghorns, Toulouse 
NELSON’S, Grove 








BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, farm-raised, large, 
well-marked birds. A. TOMS, Nunda, N Y. 


FISHEL WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, cheap. 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Stamp. 
MISS L. L. KIRBY, Draper, Va. 


FINE HOMER pigeons for sale at 98 cents a pair, 
R. D. MEAHEN, Gerry, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Stamp. 
AMOS WELCH, Madison, N Y. 


BARRED ROCK cockerels, choice breeders. A. W. 
NEWCOMER, Glen Rock, Pa. 


FOR SALE—White Holland turkeys. 
CHAPIN, Bridgewater, N Y. 


FOR GOOD Buff Wyandottes write to JOHN 
EKLUND, Jamestown, N Y. 


CHOICE Buff Wyandotte cockerels, $1.50 each. 
L. E. HULL, Painsville, 0. 




















ALICE 








DO YOU WANT the best up-to-date hog scalder 
on the market? If so, write H. B. RICHMOND, 
Sharptown, N J, for prices and description. 


HOUSEHOLD expenses Send for cir- 


reduced. 
cular showing how. ESTAUGH SPECIALTY CO, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 














SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALE 
—_—_— 


ENERGETIC, capable woman of refinement with 
young daughter wis position as housekeeper. MRS 
CORA PERSON, 5116 Kimbark avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED 


MILK PRODUCERS for New York city be a 4 
desiring informaticn how to form branches of 

irymen’s league, write to the secretary, ALBERT 
MANNING, Otisville, N Y. 


AGENTS—$5 daily selling our Handy Tool; 12 
—— in_ one.  Lightn 2 seller. Sample ‘tree. 
OMAS MFG COMPANY, Third St, Dayton, 0. 














AGENTS wanted to sell all kinds of field seeds, 
= = perpemters ete write WALTER E. TRUMPLER, 





MALE HELP WANTED 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS—Customs house and 
internal revenue employes wanted. $800 to $1500. 
No “‘layoffs."" Short hours. Rapid advancement. 
Thousands of eppormumente coming. 
cation sufficient. Polit influence unnecessary. 
Spring examinations - Bt — Coaching 
Write immediately = schedule showing places of 
the examinations, NKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept 
E, 19, Rochester, N *Y 


MEN WANTED, age 18 to 35, for firemen, $100 
monthly, and brakemen $80, on all railroads. Ex- 
perience unnecessary; no_ strike. Positions guar- 
anteed competent men. Promotion. Railroad Em- 





ly. State age; send stamp. 
ATION, Dept 117, 227 Muproe Street, 
Brooklyn, N Y¥. 


MEN AND BOYS can learn plumbing, plastering 
and bricklaying in a few months, and then oma $5 
a day. Positions secured. Write for free talog. 
GREAT EASTEFN TRADE SCHOOL. 47 East 32d 
St. New York city. 


RAILROADS NEED telegraph operators eeee: 
reer. ty to $150 monthly. Write THE AST- 
ERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, Pa, Ps par- 
a By They guarantee positions. 











GRAND White Rock cockefels, $2 each, W. P. 
NORTLUVP, Addison, N ¥. 

BUFF TURKEYS for sale. A. C. GREEN & 
SONS, Winchester, Ind. 


CHOICK vo Rock pulilets. 
BRINE, Sodus, N 








WILSON D. 





BRONZE turkeys. W. Cc, DUCKWALL,  Hills- 
boro, O. 





LIVE STOCK 


POLAND-CHINA fall pigs for sale at bargain 
prices considering the quality and breeding, if sold 


this month (Dec). Also sows bred. State your 
vente aud write for prices. G. S. HALL, Farm- 
ale, 





POLAND-CHINAS—Special price on service boars 
through December. Spring sa bred or open. Fall 

Ss. Price ,r-asonable. C. McLAUGHLIN, 
Pleasantville, 


PRIMROSE FARM, improved Yorkshires, thor- 
oughbreds. The bacon hog. Imported blood. Pairs 
not akin now ready. Write. MATHIAS & BOYD, 
Frewsburg, N Y. 


POLAND-CHINA service boars, big, strong, vig- 
orous fellows. Bred registered stock for 33 “years. 
L. C. NIXON, Box A, Lebanon, 0. 











PRIZE HOLS™EINS, Jersey Reds, Chester Whites 
and Berkshires, cheap. W. M. BENNINGER, Wal- 
nutport, Pa. 


REGISTERED Chester Whites, grade Guern 
calves. ron wae Stock and Poultry Farms. FORT 
P A 


N, 2 








JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for sale, 
9 heifers, 7 bulls. 8S. E. NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Twelve grade cows and one Avrenigs 
bull. JOHN P. STRICKLAND, Cattaraugus, N 








BERKSHIRES and Guernseys—Choice large ones. 
Write your wants. BENEDICT, McLean, N Y. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES — Importer, breeder. 
ROBERT D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


MOYER’S SINGLE COMB White Leghorns. Stock 
eggs, day-old chicks. Circular free. Cockerels, $1.50 
each, No money in advance. Return at my expense 
if not satisfied. My ‘‘Neverklog’’ food hoppers for 
feeding meal, grains and grit: Patterns and _in- 
structions for making, 25c. GRANT MOYER, Fort 





Plain, N Y. 
RHODE ISLAND RED, Brown jem and 
Mottled Ancona cockerels for sale. L, D. RIFE, 


Gettysburg, Pa. 





PURE-BRED TURKEYS and poultry. Circular 
free. Pair peafowls, ‘reasonable. FAIRVIEW FARM, 
Turnpike, Pa. 


a 





FARMERS WANTED immediately to prepare for 
coming government farmer examination. Salary atc 
Free quarters. Write today. OZMENT, Dept 107—F, 
St Louis, Mo. 


SEED SALESMAN in each county immediately. 
Permanent positions for men showing ability. COBB, 
Franklin, Mass. 








SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
WANTED—Management of good farm or gentle- 
man’s place, by first-class farmer; excellent iter 


ences. Further _ particulars address HARR 
BATTEN, Marlton, N J. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 











©HIO’S most beautiful country. home. Model 
pod -acre farm. All finest land. Most fertile soil. 
Sixteen acres valuable timber. Excellent water. 
Splendid buildings. Beautiful grounds. Grand loca- 
tion. Magnificent views. Telephone. Mail. Near 
markets, railroads, trolley, churches, schools, Ohio 
experiment station and University of Wooster. Ten 
thousand dollars. JOHN STAUFFER, Wooster, 0. 


CONDENSARY location wanted. Large, __well- 
established company wishes location east of Illinois 
and Wisconsin for a milk “of. wa plant. Give 





particulars as to number of cows, water, drainage, 
ete. J. B. THOMAS, 5653 Calumet avenue, Chi- 
cago, 


OREGON INFORMATION—For authentic de- 
tailed information concerning. fruit growing, dairy- 
ing, general farming, manufacturing and business 
opportunities in any part of Oregon. Address PORT- 
LAND COMMERCIAL CLUB, Room 643, —— 
re. 


$4500 BUYS 186 ACRES, $2000 worth timber, first- 
class buildings, fruit and water. Creek road, % mile 
to school, 1 mile church, creamery and town. $2000 
cash, balance time. Write for other farm bargains, 
VALLEY FARM AGENCY, Owego, N Y. 


GOOD FARMS all over New York state. Lew 
prices and reasonable terms, First class markets. 
Low taxes. Catalog free to buyers. NORTHERN 
REALTY CO, Syracuse, N Y,. 














O_I C SWINE—We =" breeders and 
G. W. FRISBIE, Savona, N Y. 


ESSEX PIGS $15 per ir. 
FERTY, Little Valley, N Y 





CHARLES LAF- 


WANTED small farm with boarding house in ex- 
change for express business. Established 32 years, or 
will sell same. Address for purchaser, BOX 14, 1515 
8d avenue, New York city. 





DUROCS—Growthy pigs, $7, pedigreed. 8. 


WEAKS, DeGraff, 0. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY sTOCK 





CALIFORNIA PRIVET, sugar and Norway maples, 
evergreens, Ward blackberries. SAMUEL C. DeCON, 
Moorestown, Burlington Co, N J. 





CHAMPION Husk tomato seeds, 10 cents. C. J. 
WALDRON, Medusa, N Y. 





FLORIDA FARM for sale. C. F. WILLIAMS, 
Box 923, Sanford, Fla: 








A A Sells Live Stock 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: My adv in the 
Farmers’ Exchange department, for 
sale of stock, gave me good results.— 
{[A. Ross Matheson, Pomona, N Y. 








Si 
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dlings 26.25, red dog 28.60, linseed oil 
meal 36, hese feed 25.28. 


Hay and Strax 


At New York, offerings continue 
liberal, with market quiet on low 
grades of hay of all descriptions, 
Best timothy is readily bought at 
$1.10 p 100 Ibs, No 3 8)@90c, mixed 
clover 9#0@95c, clover GO@S85. long 
rye straw 5oc, oats and wheat 4i5c. 

At Chicago, timothy hay is in lib- 
eral supply and stead), with demand 
fair. Choice timothy brings as high 
as $20 p ton, No 3 14.50, rye straw 9.50, 
oats 7.50, wheat 7 


Oniors 

At New York, market continues 
firm, and state and western white sell 
at 7dc@$1.25 p bu, or 1@1.50 p 100- 
lb bag, pickle 75c@1 p bu, yellow 
1.35@1.55 p 100-lb bag, red 1.: t 
1.50, Orange Co (N Y) red 1. T@ 2 2.25 
p bag, yellow 1.75@2, Ct white 3. 3@ 
4 p bag, white pickle 2.50@3. 


Poultry 


At New York, live fowls and chick- 
ens sell largely at 138% @14c p ib, 
dressed poultry is coming in more 
freely, and turkeys, dry-picked, sell at 
20@24c p ib, roasting chickens 16@ 


20c, roosters 12@12%c, ducks 16@ 
20c, geese 15@18c, prime squabs $3@ 
4.25 p doz. 

At Chicago, demand is fair to good 
on live poultry, and turkeys sell as 
high as 17%c p lb, ~ fowls 11%¢c, 
roosters llc, ducks 13c, geese 12c. 
Dressed turkey. bring as high as 
23%c p Ib, chickens 12% c, roosters 


llc, capons 20c, ducks 17c, geese 13c. 


Vegetables 

At New York, carrots and cabbage 
are firm, and carrots, washed, sell at 
$1.75@2 p bbi, unwashed $1.35@1.55 
cabbage, Danish seed $12@14 p ton, 
red $35@40, domestic $8@10, cauli- 
flower $3@7, celery 25@60c p doz 
roots, cucumbers, hothouse $1@2 p 
doz, escarole $2.75@3.75, leaf lettuce 


$2@4 p bkst, romaine $3@6 p bbl) 
spinach $2@3.50, radishes $83@3.50 p 
100 behs, squash, marrow. $1@1.50 p 
bbl, Hubbard $1@1.75, turnips, ruta- 
baga 90c @$1.15, white $1.25@1.50. 
Wool 
At Boston, a firm undertone is 


wool market. Ohio and 
is quoted at 34c 
blood 29@30c, % 


present in the 
Pa Delaine washed 
p tb, XX 32c, % 
blood 27@28c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


~—_— 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
1910.. 32 32 28% 
1909... 35 32@33 34 
1908 .. 52% 32% 31 
1907... 20 14 29 te 29 


The Butter Situation 

One reason ascribed for the slow 
cleaning up of the butter market at 
New York and Chicago the past few 
weeks was that receivers had orders 
from shippers to hold the butter un- 
til it would bring the price asked. 
Receivers, because they feared to lose 
shippers if they sold the butter at its 
actual worth, hcild and are still hold- 
ing a good share of arrivals, 

At New York, the dairy market has 
been subject to unsettled weather con- 
ditions, thus forcing the price slightly 
higher. A rather firm feeling pre- 
vails, and the best quality of cmy but- 
ter in tubs sells as high as 32c p Ib, 


dairy 30c. 

At Boston, receipts of fresh bttt- 
ter continue light and best quality 
of cmy in tubs sells at 3lce p Ib. 


At Chicago, the butter market, gen- 


erally speaking, continues quiet and 
on the low level established about 
three weeks ago. The best cmy in 


tubs sells as high as 28%c p Ib, dairy 
butter meets a fair sale and the best 
lots bring 25%c. 


The Cheese Market 


At New York, receipts continue 
heavy, and several good sized ship- 
ments of skims are included. Spe- 
cial sells as high as 17%c p Ib, 
fey colored or white 15%c, skims 
9@ 18c. 

At Boston, demand for cheese is 


confined to immediate wants and feel- 
ing is steady, with N Y twins selling 
at 15¢ p lb 

At Chicago, movement continues to 
average larger than a year ago. Twins 
sell as high as 13%c p Ib, daisies and 
young America 14%c, longhorn lic. 








THE ‘LATEST MARKETS 


POTATO MARKET PRICES 


The potato market continues to be 
featured by its steadiness. Price 
changes are few at New York, Boston 
or Chicago. Receipts at New York are 
liberal and a steady tone developed 
for choice to fcy stock. Bermuda 
potatoes are in liberal supply and 
L I continue in preference. State 
stock show some irregularity as to 
quality. Jersey cfferings are small. 


At New York, the tone to the pota- 
to market is steady for the better 
sorts of current receipts. A good 
many lots, ho. ever, are inferior, es- 
pecially those arriving from Me and 
N Y, Me bringing $1.40@1.65 p bag, 
or 1.50@1.62 p TRO Ibs, state 1.30G 
1.50 p bag, or 1.35@1.50 p 180 Ibs, 
southern sweet 35@7T5c p bbl, Jersey 
1.50 @ 1.75. 

At Boston, receipts are gaining on 
the demand again, and the feeling is 
a shade easier, with Me Green Moun- 
tain selling at $1.10@1.15 2-bu bag 
at the yards, or 52% @55c "Dp bu in 
bulk; a week ago the market was 
about 1.15 p 2-bu bag, or 55c p bu in 
bulk. 

At Chicago, the potato market 
shows no improvement and continues 
very quiet. Recent sales of Wis stock 
in car lots range close to 45c p bu, 
Mich 48c. These figures, however, are 
the top of the market and the poorer 
grades including frosted potatoes are 
sold at concessions. Sweet potatoes 
rule easy, and the market is well sup- 


plied, Ill $1.50@2 p bbl, Va 2@2.15. 
Goodly Supply : of Cabbage 
Many Seemeere it in Sige York, Wis- 

consin, Ohio and Michigan are in- 

tensely interested in the cabbage 
crop, and each year a large amount 
is stored either in cellars by grow- 
ers, or in warehouses. This year, 
according to reports received by 
American Agriculturist, the portion 


of the crop held in New York is con- 


siderably in excess of last year, and 
represents a large per cent of the 
total crop now being held in the 


U ited States. Growers generally say 
the crop is the best quality harvested 
in years. Reports from Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Ohio state the crop is 


nearly all marketed, or, at least, out 
of farmers’ hands. 
A well-posted Wisconsin grower 


and dealer states there are 1000 cars 
of cabbage in the-state- Prices re- 
ceived by farmers the past fall were 
not entirely satisfactory, although 
they have been lower within recent 
years. In New York anywhere from 
$7 to $10 per ton is being paid to 
farmers for the crop, which is $5. to 
$6 less than received in some portions 
of the state last year. In Wiscon- 
sin current prices are a round $8 to 
$12 per ton and like quotations rule 
in Michigan. 

Local Conditions Told 
Amount of cabbage in 
is very little. The price now 
p ton for domestic, 8@10 for 
Price paid for Danish 
Very little cabbage is 
taken from storehouses so far. Crop 
is keeping well and quality much bet- 
ter than former years.—[A. L. P., 

Seneca Castle, N Y. 
About half the crop is 


farmers’ 
is SD 
Danish seed. 
Nov 1 was 5. 


iv - farmers’ 


hands; price around $10 p ton. On 
Nov 1 ‘ve received only 5. Keeping 
quality is better than last year; quan- 
tity twice that of ‘09.—[D. C. G., 
M dina, N Y¥. 

About 50% more cabbage is in 


farmers’ hands and storage than last 


year. We a offered $9 p ton and 
the price Nov 1 was 6.50. The crop 
is keeping well and quality excellent, 


could not be better. Heads 
large anc disease not ap- 
Crop has been moving mod- 
erately sineo gathered.—[J. H. C., 
Kent, N Y. 

We obtained more than double the 
yield of last year on the same acre- 
age. Cabbages are netting grewers 
$7@9 p ton. The quality of the crop 
is excellent and much was purchased 
early in the fall at 5@6 p ton.—[D. 
S. B., Albion, N Y. 

The xeeping quality of this year’s 
crop is excellent and we are receiving 
about .3 p ton, against 5 or 6 the 
latter part of Nov. I believe about 
75% as much cabbage was held this 
year as last.—-[C. H. B., Adams Basin, 
N Y. 

We have more cabbage in western 
N Y than last year at this time. It 
is fcy stock and moving avell. Deal- 
ers are paying farmers $8@10 p ton. 
Crop is keeping well. Last year farm- 


in fact, 
average 
parent. 


ers received $15@16—[F. W. C., 
Rochester. N Y. 
About 2-3 of crop in farmers’ 


hands. More than last year held by 
growers. Buyers pay $S8@9 p ton 
Cabbage brought 5@6 on Dec 1 and 
not much demand at that. Crop is 
keeping well and quality better than 
for years.—[C. A. P., Burt, N Y. 
Double as much cabbage in grow- 
ers’ hands now as last year at like 
date. Danish seed sells at $9 p ton; 
brou_ht about 6 Dec 1. Quality fine 
and keeping well. About 10% of crop 
is left in farmers’ hands.—[J. C., 
Newfane, N Y. 
Cabbage all marketed in this vicin- 
ity by Nov 15.—[G. S., Clyde, O. 
About half as much cabbage now 
in storage as last year at this time. 
Quality only fair. Growers received 
Dec 1 $8@9 p ton, now 12 f o b.— 
{H. B., Racine, Wis. 
Amount of cabbage 
the same as last year. 


stored about 
Present price 


&°@10 p ton, late Nov around 7@9. 
Crop is keeping well. Quality not 
as good as last year.—[W. S., Union 
Grove, Wis. 

About 25 cars remain in farme rs’ 
hands in Brown Co. About 250 cars 


are held by farmers in Outagamie Co. 
Around 75 cars are in dealers’ hands 


in Brown C- and 160 in Outagamie Co. 
I think this is somewhat less than 
held at a like date last year. Farm- 
ers receive $10 @1 12 p ton. About 
the first of Dec 7 -was the price to 
farmers. Keeping quality is fully up 
to that of past years.—[P. P. C., 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Amount of cabbage held in Wis is 
estimated at about 1000 cars. Pres- 


ent_ price about $11 p ton to the grow- 
ers, last year 10. Quality not as good 
as last season. There was a wide 
range in prices last year, 10@12 be- 
ing paid growers on Dec 1. With the 
advent of severe weather and heavy 


snows about Dec 15 the railroads | 
were unable to handle the traflic and 
could not furnish cars enough. Ship- 


pers who were fortunate 
get cars forced buyers to 


enough to 
pay 30@35 





p ton the last part of Jan.—[V. D. 
B., Wis. 
Roads and Schools 
A. P. YOUNG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Our schools have dwindled during 
the past 40 or 50 years from an at- 
tendance ranging between 30 and 60 
to less than a score, as a rule. Such 
numbers are far too small for the 
teachers to do effective work. It is 
worse than idleness to stand by and 
wait for the increase of population to 
fill up the schools. Something else 
must be done, not so much to save 
waste in furnishing, keeping up. the 
grounds and school buildings and pay- 


ing teachers for work that they 
should, but cannot do, as for lack of 
population. As well tell a carpenter 


to build a barn with half the quantity 
of timber as to try to have an inter- 
esting and profitable school with too 
few pupils. The barn needs ties and 
girts and braces to give strength to 
withstand tempests; the pupils need 
competition, emulation, even _ strife, 
for mastery and rivalry for ac- 
complishment, or weakness will be the 
result. Like the body, the mind¢ 
grows strong by wrestling to improve. 

Something must be done to bring 
pupils. The most feasible way to do 
this is to draw pupils from wider 
areas. Whether they be transported 
* public or private expense—a good 
road is the important factor. Schools 
in towns are all right and are doing 
good work because they have the 
pupils. Conditions can be greatly im- 
proved in the country by wiping out 
township and borough lines dividing 
school districts, and locating the 
schools where the roads center, so as 
to facilitate as much as possible the 
housing of pupils. This matter of 
decadence is working great injury to 
the prosperity of the country. Par- 
ents with several children realize the 
hopeless task under present condi- 
tions, and are moving to town for the 
sake of their children, in many cases 
even leaving fairly prosperous farm 
businesses for a doubtful venture in 
town and renting the farm often to 
an unskilled and uninterested tenant. 

The legislature will soon be in ses- 
sion, and too many of the members 
will know little of the condition of 
rural schools, Then,,too, we have a 
commission working to bring order 
and improvement on the roads, and 
out of the chaos of enactments of the 
last three-quarters of a century. May 
we not hope that both of these bodies 
will, realize the importance of the 
country school and work toward im- 
proved roads and consolidation of 





schools? 
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Whether or not start 
wae: 


Sooner or Late 
you will buy a 


DE LAVAL 


e to know about cream 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
ale 








INFORMATION AS TO meee id 


1] The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida, write to 
WILBUR MeCoyYy, E.N. CLARK, 
A. &1. Aut, for Flor ida, A. &1.Agt.forV irginia 
Alabama, Georgia, and the Carolinas, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Wilmington, N.C 


Price $10 and Up 


Earn $10 a day and more, easily; 
sawing firewood, lumber, lath, posts, 
etc., for yourself and neighbors with 3 


Hertzler & Zook 
Portable Wood Saw 


Fully Guaranteed for One Year 
The Hertzler & Zook ts the cheapest and best 
Saw you can ony, Direct factory prices—finest 

tested materials. Easier than 
other saws to operate because 
the stick sits low and the 


FOR 









































as you start work. 
the only saw made, sell- 
table can $10, te to which a ri 
added, Write for 


circular > save money. 
& Box 





NO ROOF REPAIRS 


only 

roofing 

that never 
wears out is— 
Does not 


will not melt — not af 
fected by the weather or 
climate, The only roof thatis 


everlasting SHELDON'S 
GREEN AND ROOFING 


the only material without en 

© more expensive than ot her high- 
Send Neder for our free book 
Question,’ 


.C. Sheldon SI 


wants, 

















West Cast of Florida — Ameria’ Market Garden, 


Grapefruit and V bi net $500 
pose et te “4 — 











J. W. WHITE, 
GENERAL ImoUSTRIAL AGENT, 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RY. 
Dart. C NORFOLKA,VA. 
















Our catalogue accurately illustrates over 
75 Styles of harness for all purposes. Prices 
are wholesale—saves $10 to $15 on every harness. 
Only best oak-tanned leather is used. Every harness 
Ssaranteed for five years Catalogue E..C. free. 


King Harness Co., 26 Lake St., Owego, Tioga Co., N.¥ 

















Try The 
Bull Dog Feed Grinder 


10 Days Free 


° P — t clog it—nails 
won't break it. 


: heh, on aunt for ligt working 

everage which aceou or light runai 

Get our FREE Oa = and Samples, 
CROWN POUT tara. co., 


136 E. Read. Crown Point. ind. 
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SPRING co. 
Winchester. 


WITH THE BREEDERS 


Free Veterinary Advice 


— —- 


All veterinary questions submitted by the subscribers 
of American Agriculturist will be answered in turn 
free of charge provided the full address is given. 
Questions can be answered intelligently only when 
complete details of the symptoms are given. No 
cure is guaranteed, but our veterinarian gives the 
- advice possible under the circumstances. Dr 
E. H. Lehnert of the Smith agricultural school at 





FENCE 
48 IN. a rod 25c 
Best high carbon coiled steel 
wire. Easy to stretch over 
hills and ieee FREE 
Catal ences, tools. Buy 
from factory at wholesale 
Prices. Write today to Box 48 
MASON FENCE CO., LEESBURG, 0. 


133 Cents aRod)| 


al 18-in. 14 8-4e for 22-In. Hog | 
Fence; 15¢ for 26-inch; 18 8-4e | 
for s-inch; 25c for a 47-inch | 
48-inch Poultry | 

M fence a8 1-20. id 


1. 80 rod spool Ideal 
ire $1.66 Catalogue free. 
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Lawns, Churches 
Fete a: vial 0 \ 4 egal Tron Donen. nd 
E CO,, Box 137 , Decatur, ind, 


MAKE MONEY 
yh ac 


yourself and neighbors with an 
AMERICAN = All sizes. 


Work idly with t 

No eaeiak Yy needed? Bet 
Spaienoant Oe w Prices. 
American Saw Mill Mach'y Co, 
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Development 


An Introductory Book in 
ee 


Planning Sihtaiae thet a 
Ivigation, Weeds, Fen Rate ae 

the Relations of Comal Sa Science to 

By WILLET M. HAYS, oe Agr. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


and formerly Pref 
cf Agrlecitere 0 the University of Blanesste 


It takes up 
farming as a vo- 
any tells 
a real or 


of the earth, ex- 
plains the way 
soil is made, 
describes the 
manner of se- 
lecting a farm 
home, how to 
subdue the 
land, how to 
drain and irrigate and how to build roads, 
“ -— fences. ing are oo life 
subjects and ought to & part of every 
aaa courte, Now that Professor Hays 
—E ae ey book, an excellent text is 
oo” one i being —— teach.- 
ers and pupils in ning work in agri- 
culture. ics follow one another in 
regular order ~ have been arranged for 
class recitation according to the same plan 
with our histories, arithmetics and 
readers. This makes the book very teach- 
able and easy to follow by both teacher 
and pupil. The author is one of our 
leading agricultural educators, and has 
been a foremost worker in i i 
in the oe schools. - 
present he upies the important post 
Slant sainay & de Maed De. 


partment of ulture. As a wise 
teacher Pf ss ns vf ee 
in the land. 


Profusely Illustrated, S 1-2x8 inches 
392 Pages. Cloth, net, $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439 Lafayette Street New York 
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North Mass,. answers questions for this de- 
Dartment. However, all inquiries should be ad- 

essed to the Veterinary Department, American 
Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette street, New York city. 
Proprietary medicines are advertised in these col- 
umns, which are efficient for many of the common 
animal ailments. If immediate reply by mail is 
wanted, inclose $1. 


Paralyzed in Hind Legs—W. A. B., 
Ohio, has some year-old pigs that are 
unable to use their hind legs. When 
helped to their feet they stand with 
back much arched and seem very stiff. 
They have good appetites. This, no 
doubt, is a case of posterior paralysis, 
caused by too heavy feeding with rich 
grain and lack of exercise. I would 
suggest that they be put in a large, 
clean, dry pen without too much lit- 
ter, and fed on slops with no grain, 
but a little coarse bran. It would be 
well to first give them about 2 ounces 
of epsom salts each, in order to clear 
out the digestive system. Drugs have 
very little value in treating such 
cases. Usually if properly fed and 
housed they come around all right. 





Pinworms—F. H., New York, has a 
colt that is suffering from pinworms 
and also ‘has on his shoulders where 
the collar rests, a number of bunches 
the size of a chestnut. The pinworms 
are not, as a rule, satisfactorily re- 
moved except by rectal injections of 
astringent solutions, such as tannic 
acid 1 ounce to the quart of water, or 
water obtained by boiling oak bark 
or leaves. In nervous horses this may 
safely be administered by holding up 
one front foot, thus preventing the 
animal from using his hind feet. The 
swellings on shoulder may indicate 
that the blood is not in proper shape, 
and I would suggest that he be given 
a dose of raw linseed oil 1% quarts 
with 2 ounces of turpentine well 
mixed. Follow with this powder: Sul- 
phate of iron 1 ounce, saltpeter 2 
ounces, nux vomica 1 ounce, mixed 
well together and given in heaping 
teaspoonful doses twice a day in feed. 





Underfed—C. W., Kentucky, has 


some three-months-old pigs that are 
not growing well and seem to be poor, 
although they have good appetites. 
Owner states that their stomachs are 
very large, therefore, I am of the 
opinion that they have been geting 
food that it too bulky and would 
advise that they be given a good ra- 
tion of corn meal, with plenty of ex- 
ercise, 

Blood Out of Condition—J. F. K., 
Ohio, has a horse that sometime ago 
showed a swelling on the neck where 
the collar rests. This was supposed to 
be caused by the collar, but it soon 
disappeared and shortly the foot 
swelled up, broke open and. dis- 
charged pus. The urine is creamy in 
color and consistency, and the sheath 
is swollen to twice normal size. I 
would suggest that he be given a dose 
of raw linseed oil, 1% to 2 quarts, 
with 2 ounces of turpentine well 
mixed, this dose to be given on an 
empty stomach in the morning. In 
a few days give following powder: 
Powdered sulphate of iron 2 ounces, 
powdered saltpeter 2 ounces, , pow- 
dered digitalis 2 ounces, powdered 
nux vomica 1 ounme. Mix well to- 
gether and give a heaping teaspoonful 
in feed twice a day. Watch the neck 
closely, as it is possible that a fistula 
may later form. 


Mouth of Uterus Closed—A. E. D., 
Ohio, has a 10-year-old cow that has 
failed to breed during the last two 
years. When last bred it was neces- 
sary to apply a drug to the mouth of 
the uterus to cause it to open. I 
would suggest that when she is in 
and out of condition, has been so for 
three months. She was bred last June 
and is now with foal. I would sug- 
gest that she be given besides the 
regular feed of corn and hay, a little 
heat again the mouth of the uterus be 
opened with the fingers just before 
serving. This is much more effective 
and less dangerous than using bella- 
donna. 


Out of Condition—A. E. D., Ohio, 
has a nine-year-old mare that is thin 
oii meal and bran every day, enough 
to keep the bowels in good shape. 
Also give her plenty of light. exercise. 
If the bowels do not respond to the 
above treatment, give her 1 pint of 


raw linseed oil once a day for three 
or four days. 


This should start the 


bowels without affecting in any way 
the foal, when a large dose of physic 
would be very liable to cause trouble. 





Medicated Salt—W. B. C., Virginia, 
asks for the best formula for medi- 
cated salt for horses and cattle. I 
know of no authentic accepted for- 
mula for salt of this kind. There may, 
however, be such a preparation on 
the market that we have not heard 
of. It is quite a common practice to 
mix wood ashes and powdered char- 
coal, and sometimes sulphur, with 
salt, for special purposes. Some read- 
er may be able to furnish the desired 
information. . 


The Milk Market: 


The exchange rate remains at 44c 
p qt to the shipper in the 26-c zone, 
or $2.01 p 40-qt can delivered in New 
York. It cannot be forecasted whether 
this rate will last out the week or 
not, owing to the low demand and the 
resulting flooded condition of the 
market. Complete returns from the 
Lackawanna indicate that road car- 
ried in Nov 145,821 40-qt cans and 
226,253 12-qt bxs bottled milk and 
5878 40-qt cans and 2264 12-qt bxs 
bottled cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Dec 
17 were as follows: 








Milk Cream 
yl eee errr er ¢ fla 
Susquehanna .........+ 10,808 259 


West Shore .....cceeee 13,200 510 
Lackawanna ....ccce.» 48,51 
N Y C (long haul) ..... 51, '333 3,010 


N Y C (short haul) .... 14,210 54 
Ontario -..icdecccdconcess 37.957 1,741 
Lehigh Valley ......e.. 28'731 537 


Homer Ramsdell line .. 5 42 
New -Hav@n cistccossse ELS 172 
Other sources .........- 1,680 


Totals ...cccocscecee sane. Gen 


Old Reliable Sells Berkshires 


H. Cc. & H. B. Harpending of Dundee, 
N Y, have just sold a young boar out 
of Highwood Columbia, to the Nevada 
state agricultural college at Reno. This 
is the third boar they have sold this 
season to head college herds. During 
the summer Prof Foord of the Massa- 
chusetts agricultural college visited the 
herd and selected a half brother of 
Highwood Berryton Duke to head the 
Massachusetts college herd. Boars are 
not selected to head college herds un- 
less they possess not only plenty of size, 
but the most approved type as well. 
In looking over the last volume of the 
American Berkshire record I find that 
during the past year they have sold and 
registered twice as many Berkshires as 
any other breeder or firm of breeders in 
the United States, The satisfactory part 
of this is, they tell me that most of 
these have gone to old customers. These 
have gone into almost every state and 
some to Cuba, Bermuda and Honolulu, 
They had to refuse an order for 10 
boars for Honolulu recently, because 
they were so closely sold out. © They 
claim American Agriculturist is entitled 
to a good measure of credit for these 
sales and that their annual contract 
with a proven a good investment, 
[E : 
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Many Hundred Cows Sold 


The recent sales of F. P. Saunders & 
Son of Cortland, N Y, include 100 head 
of choice cows to H, C. Hemingway & 
Company of Auburn, N Y, 50 head to 
the Fairfield dairy company of Mont- 
clair, N J, 25 head to Jones & Engle of 
Mt Holly, N J, 30 head to Frederick Ed- 
wards of Providence, R I, a car_load to 
R. A. Sellerk of Huntington, L I, 20 
head to H. A. Felters of Downington, 
Pa, a car load to J. M. Winder of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa, a car load to A. A. Keeler 
of Liverpool, N Y, ane 50 head to parties 
in Vermont. —[{E. A - 


Bully Chance to Get Holsteins 


The Stevens Brothers company of 
Liverpool, Y, have around 50 pure- 
bred Holstein-Friesian bull calves on 
hand at the present time, and are mak- 
ing special efforts to reduce the number, 
so have put the prices extremely low 
for the quality and breeding. With so 
many to select from, it would seem they 
could offer a proposition worth investi- 
gating by prospective purchasers. To 
see their great bull, King of the Pon- 
tiacs, and examine his many daughters 
and the row of animals now in the semi- 
official yearly tests in the Brookside 
herd barn, is worth all the expense of a 
trip to Liverpool. The Stevens Brothers 
have already completed 12 semi-official 
records on their cattle and have that 
number of cows now in test. The 12 
completed records average 17,132 pounds 
milk and 774 pounds butter. Of the 12 
animals, six were two-year-old heifers 
who made their records after dropping 
the first calf,. which fact certainly 
speaks volumes for the quality of 
Brookside herd stock, and holds forth 
the promise of some large producing 
cows when these young heifers come to 
maturity.—[E. A. H. 





VILLAGE FARM 
HERD OF JERSEYS 


GOLDEN MAID’S PRINCE 
93538 A. 5.C. C. 


Our last importation, which arrived at 
VILLAGE FARM October 2th, comprises 
fifty carefully selected individuals, ine uding 
fifteen daughters of this grand Island sire, 
eames « h seventeen daughters by Gam- 


poRe this aol five elegantly bred bulls:— 
IMPORTED ROGRIAN -— eines A. J. C. C., By 


Golden Ma 
CHAMPION MAJESTY —ses85 A. J.C C., by 
Oxford Majesty, dam 2g8d spgnpagingen 


RAMS GATE « CHAMPION sabe A. J. ee | 
y's n, out of Lady Ramag ¥ Sond 
cateot Merit Sinner r in public batter test, she out 
of Gold Medal winner in mole paeeer test. 
CHAMPION gee Tout A.J.C.C., a grand 
am ’e Kn 
OXFORD BAMBOOULE — wes A. J. C. C. by 
ae You'll Do, dam Bamboozle, she 
ter record of 21 Ibs. 


"T Stock of All Kinds for Sale—We Invite 
our Inspection and Correspoadence 

















H. ¥, PRENTICE, Prop., Worcester, Mass 
ERSEY CATTLE FOR. SALE 


Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades. 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you 
LEONAERD SMITH, Bloowmville, N.¥. 


FOR SALE Avasvine Bort oat ves 


at Farmers’ Prices. These calves are very choice 
individuals and from h producing ancestr 

N B. We also offer choice Berkshires of either sex. 
PENSHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 














RYANOGUE FARM AYRSHIRES 
If you are interested in Ayrshires keep your eye on 


Y. 

Our bi line includes twenty-five of the best 
cows ever imported from § Scotland, representing such 
herds ag 3 in, Netherhall, Castle- 
mains, etc., 6a ported “4 choice selections from the 
.— c and American herds. 

Our offering is the progeny of these cows when mated 
to Toast eatest towed. C in America 
Her reulin tested. orrespondence solicited. 
RYANOGUE FAR Brewster, N. ¥. 
Brewster Petes from re York, 
Harlem R.R. 


Division, N. Y. 
Hill Top Farm “haeelieas 


The home of , REA. and ex-cham 7 ze 
and butter no young stock for sa 


tuberculin tested 
L. A. RE N, WHEELING, W. VA. 


AYRSHIRES 


My herd has won more premiums at Columbus, 
Indianapolis and Detroit than any other herd. I have 
a nicely marked, stylishly bred Bull. ol old enough for 
service, that for ra quick sale I will e 850.00. 


WwW. L. McCORMICK, Pataskala, oO. 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


Fashionably marked. From large producers. 
CHAS. RYDER & SON, Barnerville, N. Y. 


EDGEWATER FARMS 
High-Glass Imported Guernseys 


F.G. BENHAM & SON, - CANANDAIGUA, Ni. Y. 


Imported and Home-Bred Guernsey Cows. 


Womens and young bulls by the Island’s best sires. 
. B. BUCKLEY & SON Rea gooke, N. ¥. 
Station, Valley Fal 1. Con. 


LAKESIDE HERD 


HOLSTEINS 


100 Heifers such as any breeder is 
proud to own. A grand lot of cows. 
Young bulls from dams with records.of 
20 to 29 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 


E. A. POWELL, 
904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 












































( FAIRVIEW HERD | 


oy fv -_ splendid ng oat for sale, Sire 
penere ie, qe020" a m of the great 
le, that we sold ‘fen this herd a 


short time ago 00 and out of a daughter 

<2 ae in T days as with an ay nd, av of 17.77 
utter in asa three year 0) averse 

nearly 4 per ce for the wou. Calf'is a 4 





and wie Sell quickly ckly; rete s ate once 
DOLLAR, Heuvelton, St. Law. Co., New York 














150 High-Grade HOLSTEINS 


and DURHAMS 


due to freshen in Decem and February, 
including some fo be found the finest est hadividuais and heaviest 


Also bs ‘gras grade Gue rnseye pane - - all just 


fresh and ‘lose to cal 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, . . . CORTLAND, WH. ¥. 
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CATTLE 


Bs at eee ed 


T27 — 


Be Se 
’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


CATTLE 


119) 651 


HORSES 








HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Bstablished by Henry Stevens in 1876 


20 HEAD 


TO SELECT FROM 
seeure high-class foundation ‘aie 


fie inating Semnee 
~~ 4 — +9 
their present herd. If you fining #2 
fpesor cattle wt « reasonable price, re this is the 
now isthetime. Wewanttosell. BROO 
evens & Soa, Lacona, 


STOCK FARM, Henry Stevens 








Brothertown Stock Farms 


QUENTIN McADAM, Prop. 
Utica, N. Y. 


me-Heme-©! RECORD MAKERS 


@aDIR YALE first_cow to 
wo lbe . BUTTER in DAYS — 
SADIE VALE CONCORDIA the cow (with 
ret calf) to make 2 the. mTDare 


OFFERS A choice Bull Calf, 


bred on same lines, 








quality the best, price reasonable. 











BARDIN’S 
HOLSTEIN FARMS 


ARE OFFERING 


Foss pcs Peet a 


All Fancy, High-Grade Stock | 
E. 6. BARDIN, WEST WINFIELD. W. Y 


ROBINSON'S 
HOLSTEINS 


have a reputation for being hea 
ducers. og ust fresh and that will freshen 
this month. 20 that will freshen in January, 

February, and March that have a resord & for 
the past year of over 10,000 Ibs, of milk each. 


Vv. D. ROBINSON, Edmeston, HN. Y. 

















Wanted: Carload Holsteins 


1 and 2 year old Heifers to freshen before Apr. 1. 
Will buy whole herds fer cash. 


Zolier Bros., - Hammond, N. Y. 
MAPLEWOOD FARM _HOLSTEINS 








Great New Year’s Sale of Horses 


250 Percherons, Belgian and German 
Coach Stallions and Mares 


250 


will be held at the 


SHARON VALLEY STOCK FARM 


on Tuesday and Wednesday, January 10 and 11, 1911 


all imported, also a few home-bred, 
and six-months old Stallions from imported mares. I 


Mares, 


registered Geldings and 


expect to make this one of the greatest sales in the United 


States. 


under cover, in a comfortable 


Free transportation to farm from all trains. 


Sale held 


place, rain or shine. Parties 


G. W. CRAWFORD, SHARON VALLEY STOCK FARM, Newark, Ohio 














JACKS ano MULES 


Raise mules and get rich. 18 
Jack and Mule farms under 


Offers a few bull calves trom 39 1 Sired by ; 
ict aivantuas ate interested should send for catalogue. 

¥F. H. WHITE, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Maple Leaf Stock Farm 1 Holsteins 

Ball Calf from 20 Ib. 

G.H.MANHARD, - . ONT, 

A. R. O. Holstein Bulls - 

Percheron 


fine, Soabe snd money. JARVIS BROS., FLYOREEL, K. 1. 
SHEEP 














=A. Rk. 0. = | a 8, 1910 
No. 41174, 


BULL GALF i ie, ie ne 


ALTAMONT STOCK FARM SHROPSHIRES 
Property of oward Davison 











Prince, has 50 A. R. O. 
a two-year-old record of 8696 Ibs. milk in ten 
Nicely marked, a ‘ood individual. Price $50.00. 
BRADLEY F LLER, 0 








cows are the right kind and 
Also a few Guernsey cows. 


8 eae one. 
John B. Webster, Bell Phone 28 F- 12,Cortland, N. Y, 








Registered Holstein Bull Calves 
Sired by a son of a 31-lb. cow, with good 


official backing. Well marked, from 4 to 8 
weeks old. Prices low considering quality. 


IMPERIAL STOCK FARM 
J. A. LEACH, Prop. CORTLAND, N. Y. 


attle— Holsteins 


an supply you anything you wish. 

arloads or less, thoroughbreds or grades. 

an give satisfaction; write your wants. 
M. D. PADDOCK, Fayetteville, N. Y. 








Belmont Shropshires 


Champion Flock of Canada 1910 
Rams and Ewes of all ages for Sale 


HANMER & HODGSON 


BELMONT FARMS 
Box 92 








Brantford, Canada 
OPSHIRI oe and ram 
Prices 


Choice 
HIRE LAMBS 
Jesse |. Carrier. Fulton. N. Y. 


SHROPS 
reasonable. 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 





Ewes from noted lish and American Flocks 
needed by Imported Bu’ Rams. Grand individu- 
Ly and about one hundred outs ewes, 

rams, forsale. pection invited 


eeu ARMS, E.D. 4, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
ssa 1eefealisg re, or Pet ies 


PINEHURST SHROPSH IRES 


Aperin. Founéess 
= a pa 














STAR FARM HOLSTEINS 
Xmas gift of a Star i — gas 
double the net dairy. } 

— Ry table = profitable. Write today for 
Address Morace ronson, 
, Department G, rtiand, N. ¥-. 


~— Nov. 20th, 1910. Large, fine calf even- 
BULL CALF i; arked. Sire: Sir Korndyke Pontiac 
ts'worid’'s soc nd largest record cow and 

c 


po + ake ’ She has won 12 prises in in H. F. 
OF Cag nan De Ral ol A. R. O. attwo years 
sige 428 ibs. Batter 19.19 Ibe. in 7 1901.0 milk, 
of age mail in 30 days. W. D. ROBENS, brook, XN, ¥ 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOGT PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
tive Booklets 














sd 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N OF AMERICA 
F. L. HOUGHTON, SECY, BOX 115, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


ORDERS for Bull Caives 
Spring delivery — sired by King Prilly Segis, 
from dams sired by Clothilde Concordia. 


Alton Miller - Ft. Plain, N. Y. 








Holstein-Friesian Bulls 


From 30-1. sires. Ready for service. 
DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, NY 


‘RowkLL Bex 1 
Shropshir Ram Lambs from first prize winn 

© stock at $10 each and one matu 
thoroughbred Ram at $3. Satisfaction ag EA 
Jas. Sinsabaugh, Pine Rush, Orange Co., N.Y. 
—— maine be SHROPSHIRES == 


Eves. Te. N. neve 








Iroquois Farm 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 


For Immediate abe the following ram lambs read 
y Ward 


for service, sired b well’s Jean Paul (257266 
and out of ewes selected from Wardwell’s tops. 


UOIS GENERA 304429 - price 
TR UOIs A AMBASSADOR 304428 - price 
UOL PRESIDENT, 3426 - price 
vols ALBANY, -. «.*%o Seen 


DORSETS ” 


Special price for next 30 Days (to make 
room) on 20 very choice ewe lambs; would 
make excellent foundation flock. For par- 
ticulars address illity Farms, 
Arthur Danks, Supt. Allamuchy, N. J. 


OXFORD SHEEP treuls".tcs:"bon sexes.” 


c. B. BOWEN R. D.. Darien. N. Y. 











Trout Brook «4 Holland Farms 
[td ane al Cr 


Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y. 


OXFORD DOWN RAMS 3 AND ip EWES 


and home bred 
Peta gs 00 for stock ram 


Kina eos Nogistared Holstein bull caves" 












OLDEN GLOW TERRACE 


. Registered Holstein Bull Calves. 
Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 











NOWCROFT HAMPSHIRE DOWN 


From best imported stock. Well wooled and 
beary boned. Kame and ewes of all ages. 


DRS. F. SHOW, UNV. BCX, SYRACUSE, A ¥. 





Stallions 


Prize winners in France and America. 
$500 buys a coming 3-year-old worth 


$1000. New importation. Buy now 
and save money. 

WOOD &. AKIN 
172 St., _- a a”. Y. 























1 and and larger penics. Stallion: 
100 Shetland trares 975.—F. i f—. Eipyvilie, Pa oa 





sure to mention 


When You Write « this journal. "Our ad- 
Advertisers > sepiies 


where ad replies 
come from 








ement where can 








AUCTIONEERS 





|LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


where the fnstructora are employed from a qualifica- 
tion ——. not from a family inheritance, 


but are se America’s leading auctioneers. 

Col. H. 8. Duncan, Be Iowa, who holds 
the record + Towa highest priced Herefords 
last year, is inst: metrector during the entire term. 
Col. G. A. Hendrickson, Bedford, lowa; Col. R. L. 
Harriman, Bunceton, Mo.; Col. A. W. Cies, Chilli- 
cothe, Mo., 


are men that need no introduction 
Winter term opens January 2nd, 1911. I[lustrated 


catalog free 
Missouri Auction School, W. B. Carpenter, Pres., Trenton, Ho, 





SWINE 





Herd of Mule-Footed Hogs 3... 8) 265,50 


any size with stock not related 
shown in 1910. Write for vers 
JOH 


prolific sows, the equal of any breed. 
ryt ey famil men of this vigorous and health 
erd took the eight Blue Hibbons a 
‘8 and investigate my herd. 


I have the largest herd in the land repre 
breed, and can pave ly fill orders of 
nly state fair where 


WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 





Ibs-9 Morths 


are growers— 

R.. Smalls noeen long 
money makers prolific. Choice 
stock now. Satisfaction guaran- 
Arther J, 


teed. Free catalog. 
Collins, bx. 0, Moorestown, N.J. 


White Horse Farm 


FOR SALE: Berkshire pigs sired by Rivals Cham- 
jon and Sterling Masterpiece. Satisfaction guaran- 
ed. Prices moderate, quality conside 


W. W. Blake Arkcoll, Mgr., Paoli, Pa. 








Duroc-Jersey Swine wins Goalty sbeoatelyt — 
—_—<=—— Walrath, Fi 








‘ort Plain, Seow York 
: gral, 
and Price ) 
right. D.H.DREISGACH, Kingston, 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
st Quality _ Lowest Prices 


PLEASANTVILLE, OHIO. 


©. 3, MeLAUGHLIN &2 00, - 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 


A choice lot of STR Ware, and LARGE 





- CHAZY, NEW YORK 
Please mention this paper in your reply. 


POLAND CHINAS 


boars forsale. €. 
POLAND CHINAS -.-; tor eco chawp, conte 


in pers. Catalogue free. 8. Ww o. 


Kenotin Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


BOARS and SOWS from Gilt Edge Stock, 

We must sell, as we have too ~ vie. 

price will interest oe. | wa stat ~ how many you 
v lars. 


7 ae we all srl Stock 
This ab e 
Farmers’ 0 opportunity Anke 


LARGE BERKSHIRES 
AT HIGHWOOD 


of the last ASTI of the American 








from prize winners,fal) year- 
oT, ae stort ees gilts, open or 
Orient, Ohio 











H.C. &H. B. Harpending, Dundee, N.Y. 


| once for full particulars of my plan. 





| SYLVESTER ESSIG 


Fall gilts and 
ERKSHIRES [)) fo) pins 
Write for prices, James ePhersea, 
xR. D. No. 8. Rockford, Ill, 








A Berkshire or Duroc Pig GIVEN 


for a few hours of your time. Stamp for particulars. 
PENNA. BERKSHIRE CO., FANNETTSBURG, PA. 





KALORAMA FARM 
BERKSHIRES ¢itviss. esos, Penn vans 3. © 


LAR GE BER KS SHIRES: Sows bred—Service 
—“boare—summer and 
ividuality and breedin te Ty ialty. 


Riew ARD H. STONE, UMANSBURG, N.Y. 








FIRST PRIZE AT OHIO STATE FAIR 
‘won by my large Berkshire boar. Bred sows, boars and pigs 
forsale. ART vR C. ADAMS, Westerville, Ohie, 





Head of No. 1 Recorded 
0.1. CC. HOGS 


will be given without cost, express charges paid, on the fifth 
day of January, 1911. Don't miss this opportunity. Write at 
The M. L. BOWERSOK 
0. 1. C BREEDING CO., Bradford, Ohio., Route 4, Box 9. 





First-clase stock at reasonable 
Prices. Spring males and gilts end 
summer . Also l choice herd 
male. tock furnished no kin. 

free and sold on 


° Wine "cs describing’ paar 
C. G. FISHER & CO., co.tinsvite, ono. 
Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 








and ight be litters specialty, large lusty pigs 
ay sige peck be Pea rt * aud aul Tight. 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
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A Christmas Adventure 


BY ANNA DEMING GRAY 


T’S been the beautifulest Christ- 
mas I most ever had,” said Jean, 
with a little sigh, as she snuggled 

up into her mother’s lap. “Wif a 
twee and popcorn and cwanberries 
onto it, and little candles, and stock- 
ings all stuffed up and everything. 
Only—’cept at night you want your 
faver.” And there was a quiver in the 
baby voice. 

“You poor, precious baby,” said Mrs 
Van Camp. “That’s the way every one 
of the rest of us feel, too, We all 
want our faver, but think how he 
must have missed us today! But we 
have had a real good day, haven’t 
we? and I think we have had a bet- 
ter time ourselves because we have 
tried to make some _ other’ people 
happy.” 

“Is that you, Aunt Cindy,” said 
Ted, as they heard a step outside. 
“Come right in, We were just talk- 
ing of what a good day we have had, 
And a big part of it was that dinner. 
You beat any fireless cooker on the 
market, Aunt Cindy.” 

Cindy chuckled, “Ah doesn’t want 
none dem spook machines in mine,” 
she said, ‘“Yo’ des give ol’ Cindy all 
der indigents, an’ turn her loose in 
a kitchen, wid a good wood fiah, an’ 
she would des dast ter cook fur der 
kings ob der yarth, Yessum!” 

“IT know you are tired,” said Mrs 
Van Camp, “and will want to get 
home early, so we are all ready for 
your story.” 

“Ah isn’t tired,” said Cindy. “ ’Pears 
lak Ah is made outen Injun rubber. 
An’ when der heart is warm, der body 
is done forgot. Ah _ certainly feel 
mighty puffed up, wid all mah new 
fixin’s. Des lak a lil’ ol’ peacock 
hen. Ah hope dat der Lawd won't 
lay it up ag’inst me. Git der chisnuts 
an’ der apples ready, Mars Jack, an’ 
whilst da is ro’stin’ dase’fs Ah is gwine 
fur ter tell yo’ all der story ob 


Or Queen Mab 


“Ef dar wuz anything what der 
guvnor wuz mo’ martial fond ob dan 
annudder, hit wuz cats and chillun. 
Dis yere house wuz der gatherin’ 
place ob all der chillun ob der neigh- 
borhood. Twice ebery yeah dar wuz 
a house party an’ nobudy but des 
chillun ’vited—one in summah, when 
der rose garden wuz all in bloom, 
and one at Chr‘s’mus time. 

“When his own chillun got growed 
up an’ marhed off, den some _ his 
nieces uster come, an’ bimeby his 
gran’chillun. Hit wuz his three gran’- 
chillun an’ a parcel ob dar friends 
what wuz hyah dis yere Chris’mus Ah 
is gwine ter tell yo’ all about. 

“Ez long ez the guv’nor lib = dis 
place wah a regular cattery, yessum. 
He didn’t ’low no kittens drowned. 

“‘Find homes fur dem er lose dem 
down der pike,’ he uster say, ‘but doan 
none yo’ dast ter drown no cat on dis 
yere plantation!’ An’ we didn’t dast 
ter. 

“Well, ol’ Queen Mab wah a@ great 
favorite wid him, frum der time dat 
she wah a li'l’ gray ball ob a kitten. 
She wah der onliest cat what wuz 
ebber “lowed in der lib’ry. Many’s der 
time Ah seen huh curled up in. his 
ol’ cheer, an’ him des give huh a pat 
an’ draw up annudder cheer. Yes- 
sum. She wuz monstrous big an’ 
ebery harh on huh wah gray, ’cept a 
white star on huh bre’s’. Yo’ all des 
teck notice ob dat paintin’ up dah, an’ 
yo’ will see Queen Mab, fur dat’s der 
didenticle way she look. But she had 
senses, too. Yessum, she suah had! 
Sometimes ’pear like she wuz des a 
lH’ ol witch. When she would des 


drap huh hade sideways, an’ squint 


up at yo’ wid huh big yaller eyes, yo’ 
des feel lak she knows what yo’ 
thinkin’ ’bout on yo’ insides. Ah 
didn’t nevak tole a livin’ soul, but Ah 
done always knowed dat ol’ Queen 
Mab wuz mo’ dan she looked. Yessum. 

“Frum a tweensy kitten she wuz 
myarked wid a fearsomeness of fiah. 
Now eberybudy done know dat fiah 
is der onliest thing what witches is 
skeered of; yessum. Ah hasn’t got 
no superstiums, no’um. Ah know 
bettah! But Ah do say ol’ Queen Mab 
mought have been a ol’ witch an’ 
ag’in she moughtened, *Tisn’t none mah 
bizness which. She would des go 
mos’ wile ef yo’ struck a match close 
to huh. In der ev’nin’ she wouldn’t 
go no place nigh der fiah less some ob 
der fambly wuz holdin’ huh, 

“Dat Chris’mus week dar wah five 
chillun at der house party, ’sides der 
guv’nor’s grandchillun — Miss Jo- 
sephine, Miss Matilda and li’l’ Mars 
Cyrus, who wah jes’ seben yeah ol’ 
an’ der very ‘apple ob his granddaddy’s 
eyeball,’ ez der sayin’ is. Ol’ mars 
sholy did think dat thar nebber wuz 
no yother chile ez smyart, er ez good 
lookin’, ez li'l’ Cyrus. An’ he wah 
named fur him, too., 

“Ebery soul on dat plantation, white 
an’ black, wah des wrop up in dat 
chile. An’ he wa’n’t spiled, nuther! 
Des one dese yere chillun what's 
made so sweet an’ bidable dat nuthin’ 
can’t tech them. Yessum. All der 
rooms in der south wing upstarhs wuz 
fixed up fur bedrooms fur der chillun, 
Dat wuz bekase when da had dar 
pillah fights an’ sech like nobudy wuz 
nigh ’nuff ter be pestered wid der 
noise. Ail der fambly’s bedrooms wuz 
in der norf wing, cl’ar on yother side 
der house. 

“Or Sally wuz Mrs Cyrus nurse an’ 
she slep’ up dar, an’ looked arter der 
chillun at night. An’ the fambly uster 
gather in der lib’ry an’ read der 
stories and pop corn and roose chis- 
nuts, des same yo’ all been doin’. Hit 
wuz Chris’mus eve. All der tales had 
been read an’ da had hung up all der 
stockin’s an’ e’t up all der apples an’ 
chisnuts, an’ at las’ ol’ Miss tole Aunt 
Sally dat hit wuz time ter teck der 
whole gang off ter bed. The guv’nor 
an’ ol’ Miss went off ter their rooms 
yother side der house, an’ aftah Aunt 
Sally got der chillun settled ol’ Miss 
went roun’ mongst dem all an’ tucked 
dem in an’ heard der prayahs, An’ 
Ah wuz lef’ ter clean up der popcorn 
an’ der muss. 

“When Ah got done Ah des drap 
down a easy cheer, front der fiah 
ter res’ a li'l’ befo’ Ah reck up der 
fiah an’ cover hit, an’ go off ter der 
back der house whar Ah sleeps. Aftah 
Ah done sot da a li'l’ while, Ah 
reckon Ah mus’ have des drap ter 
sleep unknowns ter mahse’f. Der 
isn’t no tellin’ how long Ah slept. But 
bimeby Ah des sot up straight in mah 
cheer, an’ bress_my hyart ef dat room 
wuzn’'t chuck full ob sraoke frum der 
hall! 

“Ah sot dar sorter dazzled like fur 
a minute, an’ den thar come der 
awfulest yowlin’ an’ scratchin’ an’ 
meowin’, des lak fo’ty cats, an’ all ob 
dem fightin’! 

“Now Ah done put Queen Mab outen 
der front do’ mahse’f, an’ lock der do’! 
Soon ez Ah could fotch mahse’f to, 
Ah run inter der hall an’ up der 
starhs ter der chillun’s rooms. When 
Ah open dat do’ whar li’l’ Mars Cyrus 
wuz sleepin’ an’ whar Aunt Sally had 
huh cot, der smoke des flop out inter 
mah face an’ choke me. Ah nevah 
gwine ter furgit dat sight. 

“Dar wuz li'l’ Mars Cyrus settin’ up 
in his li'l’ bed, wid his yaller curls all 
rumpled up! He wuz _ rubbin’ his 
eyes, an’ sorter whimperin, hardly 
woke up yit, an’ der whole wall back 
ob his bed afiah! 

“Aunt Sally wuz mos’ strangled by 
der smoke ‘fore ebber she woke up. 
An’ ol’ Queen Mab wuz jes’ prancin’ 
’roun’ dat room yowlin’ an’ bangin’ 
huhse’f ’ginst things, an’ tryin’ ter 
wake huh up, des lak a human! In 
des a second Ah fotch out one yell 
what wake up dat whole house! Den 
Ah begin ter hustle out dem chillun. 
Ah caryed Mars Cyrus in his li'l 
white nightgown to his granddaddy der 
fust thing, an’ Queen Mab follerin’ 


‘long, howlin’ an’ bangin’ huhse’f all 
der way.. Dar wuz lots ob sarvents 
an’ we got out mose der furn’ture, but 
dat whole wing ob der house. burn 
befo’ we git der fiah put out. Dat 
wuz wooden an’ der res’ ob der house 
wuz brick. How did dat cat git huh- 
se’f back inter der house froo dat 
lock do’? Sometimes Ah _ gits ter 
studyin’ *bouten huh, an’ Ah hasn’t 
got no belief in witches, but Ah des 
wondahs ef she wuz a witch cat, suah 
"nuff. 

“Poor ol’ Queen Mab! She des had 
banged huhse’f ’roun’ tryin’ ter wake 
up somebody, an’ knocked huhse’f 
about twill she des couldn’t git obber 
hit. But befo’ she up an’ dies Or 
Mars had huh pictur’ painted, kase 
he say she done saved der chillun’s 
life, an’ banged out huh own ter do 
hit. An’ dat’s all any human could 
do. She certainly did love der chil- 
lun; ef she wah a witch er ef she 
wa’n’t, dar isn’t no human gwine ter 
ebber know!” 

“Thank you, Aunt Cindy,” said Mrs 
Van Camp. “That is a very interesting 
story. I think Queen Mab had a right 
to have her picture painted. But Ben, 
what is the matter? You have gone 
to the window tree times inside of 
five minutes, dear. What makes you 
so restless?” 

“I thought I heard something,” said 
Ben. “There it is again; I was sure 
I heard it.” He sprang into the hall, 
and flung open the front door. . ‘“‘Don’t 
get excited, mother. You know I told 
you my present had not come yet. It’s 
just about to arrive now, and it’s 
snowing like sixty outside. My—but 
I am glad! I was beginning to be 
afraid that my present had gone back 
on me.” 

‘What are you talking about, Ben?” 
said his mother. ‘‘What is—’” but she 
did not finish that sentence, for, 
standing beside Ben in the doorway, 
muffled up to his eyes, and with his 
great coat covered with snow, stood 
Father Van Camp, and he was holding 
out his arms, ready to take in the 
whole family. 


_In the Light of the True Spirit 


{From Page 635.] 
small girl, and though she ad- 
mired her aunt’s handiwork, she 
laid the parcel aside with a feeling 
of despondency she tried hard to 
check. 

“She has sent me enough before 
now, and what pains she must have 
taken with the frame,” she thought, 
as she turned away to open the bun- 
dles containing an out-of-date suit of 
Aunt Martha’s and the heavy under- 
wear of which Cousin Juliet imagined 
she stood in need. 

Later in the forenoon Step-Niece 
Winnie presented her with a tennis 
racket of fine manufacture. As Car- 
oline had never taken any interest in 
the game and her niece was fast be- 
coming an expert at it, there was rea- 
son for suspecting a double purpose in 
the gift, and this added to the older 
woman’s disgust. Winnie was entirely 
too old for such tricks, Caroline 
thought indignantly, but when Win- 
nie’s mother handed her an elab- 
orately embroidered set of doilies with 
the expressed hope that she might be 
allowed to borrow them occasionally, 
her resentment was transferred from 
the girl. 

With the delivery of the dinner 
groceries came an enormous paper 
bag, which the hired girl carried into 
the sitting room and laid upon 
Caroline’s lap as she sat among a 
number of ladies assembled for the 
weekly Aid meeting. On one side was 
scrawled in extremely prominent 
handwriting: “For Miss C. Patten. 
Compliments of the season from 
Joseph Scales.” 

The fat grocer was a newly-made 
widower, with seven children, who 
was already showering attentions in 
every direction from which a second 
Mrs Seales could by any possibility 
arrive, and Caroline, conscious of 
meaning smiles and that every eye in 
the sewing circle was fixed upon her, 
mishandled the frail sack and sent a 
quantity of the largest apples she had 





ever seen rolling among the feet of 


her sister-in-law’s guests. 

Flushed to her temples, she _ col- 
lected the awkward spheres and left 
them in the kitchen with the mes- 
sage: “Tell the boy to take them back 
and say they were sent to the, wrong 
place.” 

Then suddenly, struck by the ridic- 
ulous side’ of the affair, she herself 
began to laugh. That laughter light- 
ened the gloom of her mental atmos- 
phere, as winter sunshine after a 
storm brightens the landscape. She 
kept the dinner table lively with her 
sallies, but excused herself early, and 
going to her room penned one of the 
snappy little articles that sometimes 


brought her checks from newspaper. 


agencies or magazines. 

into this one she wrought all the 
cynical humor of her misfit gifts, and 
when the last sarcastic sentence had 
been rounded and polished, she put on 
her outdoor things and carried the 
manuscript over to Ruth Blair's, 
whose typewriter she used. Ruth had 
taught her to manipulate the keys and 
had once offered the machine. ‘Writ- 
ing was only a fad with me, and I 
gave it up altogether after I married,” 
she urged. But Caroline’s pride had 
bidder her refuse, 

“You don’t love me enough to pay 
for it, I suppose,” Ruth had teased, 
with a twinkle in her soft eyes. 

And though she loved her much 
and parried the question fondly, 
Caroline knew that Ruth was right. 
She had never had but one friend to 
whom she would have surrendered 
her independence wholly, and she had 
bidden him farewell at her bedside 
sixteen years before. Supposing that 


marriage would be forever impossible ._ 


for her, he had drifted west. At first 
he had written her faithfully, but she, 
thinking it kinder, had not replied, 
and he, if he still lived or cared, 


might well suppose her dead. Still - 


she remembered, and other people had 
not forgotten. 

“Pity Dan Truesdell didn’t stay 
‘round here,” she heard one kindly 
“Aid” remarking as she went through 
the hall. 

The main street was bright with 
Christmas color and crowded with 
busy people, who spoke to her good- 
naturedly as they jostled each other 
in front of the principal stores. Even 
when she turned off among the res- 
idences people were trimming trees 
behind their parlor windows, and 
children, agog with anticipation, 
blocked the way at every corner. Ruth 
flung open her door with a glad greet- 
ing. There was always cheer in Ruth’s 
voice, despite her rheumatic husband 
and the many cares of her little flock. 
Sidney Blair called to her merrily 
from the outer room, where he sat, 
engaged with delicate carpentry, 
whenever pain allowed, and the chil- 
dren came trooping gleefully in to 
welcome their mother’s friend. 

Caroline had brought her box of 
sweets to distribute among them, and 
Ruth and Sidney exclaimed over the 
fanciful apron and neat tie she had 
fashioned fur them. 

“Dear old Christmas! How its 
spirit does live on in spite of all the 
carpers, like the great Spirit of Love 
and Life that originated it! How it 
binds us all, and how much more it 
means to us with every year! What 
would we do without the dear pres- 
ents and all the fuss and pleasant 
memories of each other? Just to 
know that we’re all thinking of one 
another—why, it’s worth everything, 
even, as Sid says, the foolishness some 
people try to prove it with,” chortled 
Ruth, and Caroline guiltily strove ta 
still the rustle of the manuscript in 
her pocket, lest its ironical crackle 
disturb the little woman’s faith. 

“Though I haven’t a thing ready 
for anybody this year,” Ruth went 
on. “Sidney’s bad spell and the chil- 
dren’s having the measles put a stop 
to all my Christmas work, but I'll fin- 
ish it up some day, never fear, and 
you'll all have to date it back.” 

“I’ve had my share long ago, dear. 
I believe you make me a better, wom- 
an every time I come,” Caroline an- 
swered huskily. She had decided no 
to type her article that day. It woul 
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probably be a little late even for the 
after-Christmas comments. 

She lingered, chatting with the 
Blairs for a time, and when she rose 
to go Ruth cut for her great trusses 
from her one geranium that, loaded 
with pink blossoms, seemed the in- 
florescence of the home; Sidney hande 
her a paper knife of white wood on 
which he had carved a Christmas 
message while they talked, and three- 
year-old Katherine rushed across the 
room to press upon her two sticky 


. chocolates that had fallen to her 
share, with the magic cry of “Tris- 
mas.”’ 


the crushed can- 
dies for a long time, although she 
knew how they were spotting her 
carefully cleaned glove, and after she 
had dropped them she hastened on 
through the last gleams of the sun- 
set, a slender, gray-clad figure, with 
her pink treasures clasped to her 
breast, and a strange glow warming 
the chilled heart beneath them. 

A block ahead she saw a tall figure 
descending from the interurban car, 
and when it reached her two strong 
hands caught hers and almost 
crushed them. Dan Truesdell had 
come back. 

They had only the cool refuge of a 
park bench in which to talk things 
over, but the evening was fairly mild 
and their hearts beat too quickly to 
note the weather. Through an old 
friend Dan had heard of her recovery, 
and was anxious that they should re- 
sume thy life that had been 


Caroline carried 


laid aside through all the years of 


“might-have-been.” He had not made 
a fortune, but there was plenty for 
two, and he told of a cottage on the 
outskirts of his adopted city to which 
they might return a: man and wife, if 
she but would. 

“But I am so weak yet,” she de- 
murred, hesitating before her great 
happiness, as women will. 

“Weak or strong, I want you, dar- 
ling, and our good Californian air is 


what you need to set you up. Why, 
we'll have you playing tennis out 
there before you know it.” 


And Caroline, 
racket, laughed 
that day. 

He bade her good-night at her 
brother’s door presently, and she went 
upstairs still holding Ruth’s precious 
blossoms and feeling in her pocket 
for Sidney’s paperknife. The man- 
uscript had fallen out, but she never 
missed it. 

Just before they parted Dan had 
whispered: “I'll bring the ring to- 
morrow, but this is all I could pick 
up before I started. I heard -you 
wishing for a pair like them years 


thinking of Winnie’s 
for the second time 


ago. 
She had accepted what he handed 
her, scarcely heeding its appearance 


in the excitement of her wondrous 
joy. Now, as she prepared to open it, 
she felt that it must contain some 
example of loving discernment and 
unity of thought between herselH and 


the man who had held her heart so 
long and so truly. Yet, as she undid 
the wrappings, there lay—a pair of 
velvet slippers, gay of hue, high- 
heeled, utterly frivolous, a size 
smaller than any she had ever worn 
—the bedroom delight of giddy girl- 
hood, but things to abash middle- 
aged feet even upon their wedding 
journey. 


She sat for a long time stroking 
them softly, tears in her eyes, but a 
smile on her lips, tender as u 
mother’s above her sleeping babe. 
She felt .nothing of disappointment, 
but in those moments a clearer un- 
derstanding came to her of depths qf 
feeling beyond the power of expres- 
sion in material things—-of which 
those things are but the symbol or 
the shrine. 


“How well he remembered,” she 
murmured. “He meant to please me. 
And so did they all,” she cried, ris- 
ing to her feet. 

One by one she touched the gifts 


that had seemed so meaningless, re- 
solving to make cordial acknowledge- 
ment of each before she slept. T e 
baby’s picture smiled at her, and she 
pressed it to her lips. 

“It’s a cute child, after all,” she 
said, and as she did so the check 
she had sought in vain slid from be- 
neath the frame. But it was not 
needed to complete her bliss, for Love 
has shone upon her shadowed path 
and turned the whole wide world to 
golden ore. 


> 


If your bookcases are inclined to be 
damp put oil of lavender on the 
shelves; it will prevent the books 
from mildewing and keep out the 
little book bugs.—[Mae Beli. 
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BY LALIA MITCHELL 


Christmas music, Christmas greens, 
Mistletoe and holly! 

Happy faces, festive scenes, 
All the world grown jolly! 

Santa Claus with reindeer fleet, 
Sleigh-bells gayly ringing, 

Cupboards full of viands sweet, 
Gifts that Love is bringing, 

*Tis of all the year the prime 

Merry, merry, Christmas time! 


Christmas pleasures, Christmas dreams, 
Visions without number! 
Star of Hope, that brightly gleams, 
Fears and doubts that slumber! 
Hymns of praise, o’er glade and glen, 
Telling far the story, 
Peace on earth, good will to men, 
And to God all glory, 
Unto every land and clime, 
Blessed, blessed, Christmas time. 
Christmas teachings, Christmas bliss, 
Season of rejoicing! 
Child’s delight and lover's kiss, 
Choirs their anthems voicing. 
Bethlehem’s Star, by faith we see, 
And we follow, knowing, 
Better shall our whole year be 
For the yule-logs glowing. 
While the joy-bells gayly chime 
Holy, holy, Christmas time! 





Christmas Computations 


BY E. F. PETERS 
obtained by 


HE answers are 

putting together the various 

parts of each section to form 
one word. Each one has some con- 
nection with Christmas. The answer 
to No 1 is Miss Tell Toe—mistletoe. 
Can you find out the rest? 

1. Adda young lady, a noted char- 
acter in history surname William, and 
a part of one’s foot—get a Christmas 
decoration. 

2. Add a word signifying to pull 
to fifty and the end of May and get 
a bit of Christmas decoration. 

3. Add a sort of collar to one-half 
of hating and get what all children 
like to see full on Christmas morning. 

4. Add a pleasant beverage to one- 
half of a screen and get another arti- 
cle children greet with joy on Chirst- 
mas day. 

5. Add a receptacle for liquid and 
a valley and get what makes No 4 gay 
and pleasant. 

6. Add a fruit and-a 
used for desserts and get 
people enjoy toward the 
Christmas dinner. 

7. Add the beginning of summer to 
a word meaning guided and get what 
every boy likes to use when snow 
comes. 

8. Add the end of a bed to one- 
third of a dollar and find what most 
all girls like Santa Claus to bring 
them. 

9. Add the end of a mat to a boy’s 
nickname of four letters and a sheep 
and make two words much in use 
every Christmas day. 

10. Add a word meaning jolly to a 
day of good cheer and get what I wish 
you all, each and every one. 


So Much for Peeking 


BY DUNA 


HRISTMAS EVE has come and 
gone, and now the three chil- 
dren of the Moore family had 

gone to bed to dream of Santa Claus 
and his gifts and of the next morning 
when they should see them. The 
house was silent. Helen, the young- 
est, a bright young girl of eight sum- 
mers, prepared for a night’s watch, as 
she wished to see Santa and watch 
him fill the stockings. She secretly 
intended some day to be his help- 
mate. 

A rustling sound near the door 
caused her to clutch the quilt tighter 
still (a thing that seemed impossible) 
and to look excitedly at the row of 
little stockings. She had almost closed 
her eyes, but not quite, when a fat, 
jolly looking figure, dressed in red, 
and trimmed with white fur, drew 
near and looked around the room. 
Yes, surely this was Santa Claus! 
Her heart beat so hard and fast that 
she put her hand over it to keep its 
loud throbbing from. being heard. She 
saw him fill all the other stockings. 


mixed dish 
what most 
end of a 








Her’s was the last. 
it he slipped a piece of 


into it and went out, exclaiming, 
“Merry Christmas.” 

He didn’t go through the chimney, 
though, but right through the door. 
That certainly was strange, thought 
Helen. Now Helen arose and softly 
tiptoed over to her stocking and drew 
from its depth the white slip of paper, 
on which was written, “So Much For 


Peeking.”” She put it back, and ‘as 
she returned it a bright tear shone in 
her eye. 


Santa Claus must have seen her go 
to her stocking and returned, and 
feeling sorry for her had stuffed it, 
too, for in the morning Helen's stock- 
ing was as full as any of the others. 
Helen took out her gifts one by one. 
The last one was a white slip of paper. 
She handed it to mother, father and 
the rest, and as they read it they all 
burst into a peal of laughter. All but 
father. He looked very grave. 

As Helen was fondly counting her 
gifts, she murmured, “ ‘So much for 
peeking; so much for peeking.’ It's a 
great deal, I think.” 





The wise man eats to live instead 
of living to eat. 





Pure beverages are as essential to 
health as pure foods. 


The common manure pile is the 
most prolific source of the fly 
nuisance. 


When he came to | 
white paper 
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Brown calico dress-goods 
are perfectly practical for 
wash-dresses if you use 


Simpson- 
Eddystone 
Fast Hazel Brown Prints 


—fast to soap, light and 
perspiration. Because of 
their superior quality of 
cloth and color, and their 
many beautiful designs, 
Simpson - Eddystone 
Prints have been the stan- 

dard for over 65 years. 
Show this advertisement to your deal- 
er when you order, and don't accept 
If mot in your dealer's 


stock write us his name and address. 
We'll help him supply you. 


The Eddystome Mig. Co., Philedelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 
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ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled. 
‘ood or tin rollers. ‘‘Improved™ 
requires so tacks, Inventor's 
signature on genuine: 
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The Right Way to 
Buy Soda Crackers 
—and the stmplest way. Ask for 


them by name—and the goodness 
will take care of itself. Buy 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


. Then, no more broken, soggy, stale or 
exposed soda crackers. Uneeda Biscuit come 
in individual packages that hold just enough 


for each soda cracker occasion. 


you buy them. 








Fresh when 


Whole when you open the 


package. Crisp as you eat them. 

A number of five cent packages of 
Uneeda Biscuit is a wiser purchase than a 
quantity of ordinary soda crackers in wooden 


box or paper bag. 


Never sold in bulk. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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A Hot Oven in 
20 Minutes 
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AN you start with a cold steve, build a 
> new ire, and get a baking heat in 20 min- 


utes? You can with the 


STERLING>RANGE 


The STERLING is ane. It uses all the draft 
your chimney can giv You don’t have to 
nurse the fire along, or wait, or worry. 

Our booklet tells a score of exclusive features 
that will interest you. Get a copy from your 
dealer, or send the dealer’s name to us, and 
we'll send you the booklet, 


SILL STOVE WORKS 
211 Kent St. Rochester, N. Y. 
SVs eee SB BR Ree eee eee 
Bill Stove Works, 211 Kent St., Rochester, X. Y. 


Please send your book on 8 terling Ranges to 
MY NAME. -occccececsevocescccserrccccesesesenscecceseceseses 
AGATORB. 000 ccccccccccccccccccccsesses BtAtesccccececcreeces 
My Dealer’s Name......-- eeeerecesereverens eeeseececccecs 








Carpet 2 rooms 
at the cost of one 


Youcan! Here 
real bargains, sold 


to you honest/y, and 
backed by our 
antee of “saitg/action or 
every cent returned.” 
What’ 8 the use for you 
to pay extra money to 
some dealer for selling 
=e no better floor cove 


Roxborou 
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Talk a! handsome 
patterns! We've got 
pda right for your 

rs 


own any of them. 
r neighbors will cer. 
I vious. 
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GUARANTEED 
Freight Paid 


Our Gold 
oin Stove 
yis 
back 








Freight is 
paid; safe Tt 
livery insured, ready to set up—even ed. 
Send for our Free Catalogue, Price List and Offer. 
Our prices are $5 to $20 less than any dealer's 
prices. The stoves are only of the very best 
—and so guaran 
Gold Coin Stove Co. 1 Oak Street, Troy, N.Y. 
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occur every 
There is a big chance here 
for you---if you want it---with sure 
and generous pay and lifetime em- 
ployment. Places easy to get. All 
you have to do is to for Booklet 
935 No obliga’ 


EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 
WONDERFUL LITTLE ELECTRIC 


MOTOR AND BATTERY FOR BOYS 


Beautifully finished in enamel and nickel, 

machinery. Seer one now for Christmas. ‘Sent ote 

Cc. O. D. subject to examination for only two dollars. jive 
name of your express company to avoid 








Newton Hublinger, Electrician, 47 West Market St., Akron, Ohio 


THE BEST LIGHT) 











Gives 500 candle power. Casts noshadow, 
Costs cents per week. Makes and burns 
its own gas, Over 200 styles. Every lamp 
warranted. No dirt. No odor. No grease, 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog, BOW. ~ 


~ ‘JHE BEST LIGHT CO. | 
AOE. Sty St., Canton, O 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 











The Christmas Mocking Birds 


A True Story 
BY ELIZABETH OGILIVE 





N THE richly furnished private 

office of a large insurance com- 

pany sat the president one day 
shortly before Christmas. Facing 
him stood a young man, his whole at- 
titude betokening the keenest disap- 
pointment. “Then you won't settle up 
now?” asked the latter. 

“No, sir! I tell you again I will not 
until I am convinced that your work 
is perfectly satisfactory, and will stand 
wear. If it does not then, I can force 
you to make good.” 

“But, Mr Allen, you have already 
driven your car two months and have 
had no indication of its not wearing.” 

“See here, young man, you say you 
need this money. What for, may I 
ask? Christmas fooleries and follies, 
drums, trumpets and trash generally! 
You’d squander half of it before 
Ckristmas, and then wish you hadn’t 
before half that much-abused day is 
over. Isn’t that so?’ he snapped. 

“Well, some of it I had intended for 
the children, but only a little; the rest 
I need sorely for running expenses in 
my business—leather, trimmings, rub- 
ber tires and so on.” 

“Well, you just wait until the new 
year and I'll settle, and I guarantee 
you’ll thank me for saving it for 
you.” 

“Who was that young man, father?” 
asked a richly attired young woman, 
entering the office as the disappointed 
creditor left. A sorrowing relative, I 
fancy, with paid-up policy in his 
pocket.” 

“Mistaken again, Jean,” replied her 
father. “It’s the young fellow who 
has just done over our touring car. 
I found he could do it cheaper than 
they would at the factory. He’s just 
starting in business, so he ought to 
consider himself lucky.” 

“And didn’t he?” asked his daugh- 
ter. 

“Why, yes, but he wanted his 
money slap down, and I refused it. I 
won't pay until I’ve run it a while and 
see how it wears.” 

“Why, father, I heard the chauffeur 
say it was a first-class job, far better 
work than the factory turns out.” 

“Well, well, it may be, but I want 
to teach that young man a lesson! He 
admitted to me that he intended to 
spend $10 of it on Christmas trumpery 
for his children, and as he’s down to 
his bottom dollar I’ll save him that 
folly.” 

Jean’s thoughtful face clouded over 
as she looked at her father’s hard 
mouth, and with a realization of its 























A Christmas Question 


"Tis bedtime but the children sit 
Within the firelight’s glow, 

With joyous eyes they see on high 
The stockings in a row. 


“How does he get up again?” 
Asks little sleepy Joe, 

“When Santa has the stockings filled 
And knows it’s time to go?’ 


utter uselessness turned quietly away. 
The following day a young woman 
was shown into-Mr Allen’s office. “Is 
this Mr Allen?” she asked timidly. 
“Yes, madam,” he replied. _ 
“Excuse me for troubling you,” she 
began. “My husband has lately fin- 
ished over your touring car and I 
called to ask if you would kindly set- 
tle his bill today” 
“So your husbard sent you to try 
and soften my hard heart did he?” 
“No sir,” said the little woman, 
bristling with indignation at his cold, 
sneering tone. “My husband knows 
nothing of my being here, nor of my 
dreaming of doing such a thing. And 
my husband is incapable of such rude- 
hess as you have just exhibited to a 


lady. I ask of you nothing but what 
is his right. We need this money 
sorely. He paid his painter for the 


work on your car, he paid for the 
material used upon it, and there is 
shop rent and his own time, work and 
worry, and you refuse to pay it until 
you are ready. Excuse me, sir, I in- 
tend no rudeness. I scorn to. whine 
of our needs, but I demand the pay- 
ment of this bill!’ 

She felt the sharp piercing eye of 
the insurance man full upon her face, 
and she met it firmly and honestly. 

“And why, may I ask, are you so 
furious for it now,” he inquired sar- 
eastically. “To buy a pearl ring for 
your little girl, stem-wincing watches 
for your boys, and a lot of idiotic 
noise-producing, ear-torturing toys for 
your infant!” 

“Mr Allen, you are not a gentle- 
man,” she said, rising with disap- 
pointment and anger, but sitting down 
again determinedly and striving to re- 
gain a calm manner. “I will just tell 
you how matters are at our little 
home. We have four little ones. All 
our little capital we sunk in the busi- 
ness. Down cellar the coal bins are 
almost empty. I am doing all my own 
housework, wearing my old clothes, 
mending, turning and twisting over 
the children’s, Every Christmas my 
mother sends $20 for the children, 
Somer material was needed for a car 
under repairs. My husband had been 
daily expecting the payment of your 
bill, and not getting it he had to use 
the children’s Christmas money. You 
sneer at Christmas follies; are your 
children denied them? My little girl 
needs rubbers and gloves, my two boys 
needs caps, gloves and underwear, and 
the baby a cap and carriage rug. Are 
those follies? I did intend some fol- 
lies, too, after the necessities ‘had been 
supplied—skates Tom has been plead- 
ing for these many days. Little Nan 
is dreaming of dolls, books and tea- 
sets; Donald of balls and hockey 
sticks, and the baby could enjoy noise- 
producing tortures no doubt. And 
why shouldn’t they? Again, Mr Al- 
len, will you kindly settle this bill?” 

“No, madam,” he replied obstinate- 
ly. “I will not until January 1.” 

“Then, sir, I trust you and yours 
may enjoy your Christmas follies as 
much as’ my little ones will miss 
theirs. Good-day, sir!” 

* * ck A * 


It was the day before Christmas. A 
small boy flattening his nose against 
the parlor window with far from @ 
Christmas expression was interrupted 
in his meditations by a gentleman 
stepping on the porch and ringing the 
bell. 

“Good morning, my boy,” said the 
stranger. “Is your father in?” 
“No, sir, he’s at the shop.” 

“Your mother?” 

“Yes, sir, but she’s busy.” 

“Filling your stockings?” 
pose. 

“Not on your life!” said the young- 
ster sulkily. 

“Why, how’s that, sonny?” 

“Oh, father did over a car for a 
rich old guy who won’t pay up till 
after Christmas, for fear we may en- 
joy ourselves too much. I heard 
father tell mother all about it. He 
told father he didn’t take no stock in 
Christmas folderols. He’s a regular 
old scrooge, an’ I just hate ‘im! All 
the other fellows are off skatin’ an’ I 
could have a pair out o’ money grand- 
ma sent us, an’ father had to use for 
stock. And little Nan an’ Donald an’ 
the baby are all goin’ without their 
things, too!” 

. “Well, never mind, my boy, you'll 


I sup- 


* @ mock automobile, I do. 


“ 


have a nice Christmas dinner any- 
how,” said the man, 

“Like fun we will! Mock duck! 
Mother’s stuffin’ it now.” 

“What’s mock duck?” 

“Oh, it’s mock all right. . An’ if 
there’s anything I detest it’s mocks! 
I just wish that old insurance guy had 
I’m sick of 
bein’ a mockin’ bird—mock duck, 
mock mince pie, mock plum puddin’ 
mock ice cream, mock everything!” 


“Well, my boy, it’s too bad,” said 
the gentleman. “But cheer up! 
Things may come your way yet. 


Please hand this letter to your father, 
and tell him I changed my mind. 
Good-by.” 

A few minutes later his mother tore 
open the letter and exhibited to her 
astonished son a cheque in full for Mr 
Allen's bill, accompanied by a cordial, 
kindly note. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Tom, then 
stopped suddenly in embarrassed 
thought. “Oh, mother, I told thhim all 
about himself, and called him an old 
guy, old scrooge and—and—” 

“Never mind, Tom. So did I,” ad- 
mitted his mother laughing. I beard- 
ed the lion in his den and gave him 
my opinion of his heartlessness.” 

Here wee Nan broke forth, both 
laughing and crying at once: : 
mother, what will you say? Donal’ 
and me went down there this morn- 
ing an’ just begged him to pay father. 
An’ Donal’ told him ,he was just a 
mean ol—d—thing, an’ he just 
laughed at us.” 

“Listen _to the mocking birds,” 
warbled Tom delightedly, capering 
about with the baby on his back. “Did 
you interview Old Scroege, too, Baby 





Bunting.” 
“No, but we will, Tom,” gurgled 
the baby. -, 
A Yuletide Acrostic 
BY P. F. E. 





4 Merry Christmas to us all, my dears, 
“God bless us every one,” said Tiny 
Tim, the last of all. 

—[Charles Dickens. 


Mix sobriety with wine and honest mirth 
with thoughts divine. 
—([Sir Walter Scott. 


Bach room with ivy leaves is drest, and 
every post with holly. 
—[George Wither. 


Bing out the old, ring in. the new, 
Ring, happy bells across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go. 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
—[Alfred Tennyson. 


Beason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of 
sense 
Lie in three words—Health, 
and competence. 
—[Alexander Pope. 


peace 


Youth on the prow, and pleasure at the 
helm. Thomas Gray. 


Gome to us Christmas, good old day! 
Soften us, cheer us, say your say. 
—[(Edward 8S. Martin. 


Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part; there all the 
honor lies. 


—[Alexander Pope. 
Bemember, cheeriness is the bright 
weather of the heart. 
—[Samuel Smiles. 


Z crown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fireside enjoyments, home-born hap- 
piness, 
_—[William Cowper. 


@o ever keep hope, for in this is strength 
and he whe possesseth it can worry 
through typhoid. 

— {Rudyard Kipling. 


fo know that which lies before us in 
daily life, is prime wisdom 
—[John— Milton. 


May the fair goddess, Fortune, fall 
deeply in love with thee; 
Prosperity be thy page. 
—[William Shakespeare. 


Affiiction’s sons are brothers in distress; 
A brother to relieve, how exquisite 
the bliss! 
—[Robert Burns. 
Sing the song of great joy that the 
angels began; 
Sing of glory to God and of goodwill 
to man 
—{John Greenleaf Whittier. 


A True Friend 

Hostess: I’m sorry to hear that you 
and Glady have quarreled. 

Her Dearest Friend: Yes, darling, 
and it’s all about you. She said that 
you were mean and untruthful; 
you flirted outrageously with Jack 
Rakes; but, when she said that you 
had your clothes made by a small lo- 
cal dressmaker, well! I really couldn’t 
stand that! 
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Christmas Greetings 


FROM THE HOST 





is the purest joy in life. May 

it be yours this Christmas sea- 
son. May there be a carol in the 
heart of each of vou. May your 
stocking prove a horn of plenty and 
your greatest wish your smallest 
blessing. 

Above all, may you know the su- 
preme joy of making others happy, 
for then shall you feel the true spirit 
of Christmas within you—the blessed 
spirit which glorified the manger 
in Bethlehem. 

I wish you a merry Christmas, a 
happy Christmas, a joyous Christmas. 


T's merriment of a little child 





The Open Forum 
Winning His Way 





Dear Host: Being an orphan since 
Seven years of age, and therefore 
having not known the love of mother 
or father, when it was most needed, 
perhaps you will not wonder why 
several letters that refer to home ap- 
peal to me. Especially was I inter- 
ested in the one rightly headed An 
unusual letter. I wish that I could 
only see such a home, where wisdom 
comes first above all things. I am 
sure it is a happy one. Perhaps a 
few facts concerning my own life may 
interest. My native home was near 
London. After my parents died I 
was taken from home to some rela- 
tives. Then came five years at an 
English boarding s .ool; with men 
teachers who had an idea that they 
could knock wisdom into our heads. 
The young American, with a good 
home and wise parents, has a thou- 
sand more chances to make good 
than the average English lad. 

At fifteen years of age I landed in 
America without a dollar to my name. 
I have worked and saved. I[ have 
invested my small fortune in a farm 
for my brother’s sake, as he is mar- 
ried, and it gives him a chance to 
settle down. I have been wandering 
from place to place, in strange cities 
where everything is hustle and busi- 
ness, yet it is ten times more lone- 
some than to be alone in the country. 
But the past has gone forever, and 
better days are here. 

Perhaps this letter may be worth 
reading to anyone thinking of having 
a happy home to get lost in the 
depths of a noisy city. In God’s free 
country nature helps man, but in the 
city man helps himself. I am work- 
ing my way through an agricultural 
school, and hope some day to join 
you friends.—[Blemheim. 

God’s Intention 


Dear Host: The Open Forum let- 
ters I regard as very helpful. [I like 
fun. I believe God intended for 
everyone to be joyous and happy. 
There are many amusements and [ 
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think everyone should be very care- 
ful. not to engage in any amusement 
that takes the keen edge off his spir- 
itual appetite, or cools his love for 
the ‘highest and best in Christian life 
and service.—[Ohio Girl. 


A Mother Speaks 


Dear Host: I have lived for thirty- 
eight years, have been a wife for 
twenty years, and a mother for seven- 
teen. I learned to dance at the age 
of ten. I married a man who danced, 
and he is a good, true husband, a 
good man, too. My son of seventeen 
also dances, I think that a girl can 
be just as pure and true if she does 
attend dances, and my husband says 
he knows that they can, and are, I 
have known of much more harm re- 
sulting from a week’s attendance at 
a camp meeting than ever I did from 
attending good dances. Kitchen 
dances not one of us ever attended. 
F. W., your letter was the best yet. 
If everyone would, instead of trying 
to find flaws in a girl’s character, try 
to find all the good traits, and speak 
only of the good, how much better it 
would be. I have no daughter, but I 
love young girls.—[E. W. N., Vt. 


. A Reply 

Dear Host: I enjoy all of the let- 
ters in this department, but the one 
designated as “An Unusual Letter” 
interested me very much. I felt I 
should like to talk with the girl, 
“Rotharrig,” for in some things [ 
I believe with her, and in still others 
I do not. However, we may all be 
benefited-by the ideas of others. I 
do not think she need blush over that 
letter. I, too, am 17, and dearly 
love books. I not only, like to sit 
down with a light story for amuse- 
ment, but I like the deeper works 
which require steady, careful thought 
to get the hidden meaning. I love 
the poems of Keats, I like Emerson’s 
essays, and I like the works of Poe. 
These, with many others, fill in many 
a lonely hour for me. Rotharrig, 
why not associate with the living? 
Can it be that all the great people 
live only in books? I do not believe 
so. To speak plainly, my f-iend, I 
think you lack breadth. Your love 
of books is noble, but love of human- 
ity is far more noble. Not for one 
moment do_I advocate sinful pleas- 
ure, but good, wholesome enjoyment 
is what youth needs. 

Another thing, I have boy friends. 
They are refined and educated, and 
have always treated me as a friend 
or sister, and I thoroughly enjoy a 
good, sensible talk with them. I 
have a girl chum also, and although 
we are far apart, yet to help bear 
her burdens has never made me 
weaker. We cannot liye to ourselves, 
and I do not believe we were ever 
meant to. I remember what one of 
my high school teachers used to 
tell me: “You do not make enough 
friends. Show people that you care 
for them.”’ I realize that I have a 
larger circle of friends from follow- 
ing her teaching. Perhaps my ideas 
are wrong, but someone may reach 
the happy medium by reading both 
letters.—[Nancy. 
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A Few of Our Great Clubbing Offers 


-- 


@ We give here a brief classified list of leading publications and the prices for 
which they may be obtained with American Agriculturist. 
you cannot find what you want on this list, let us quote you prices. 
€ can save you money on any combination of magazines you desire. 
@ Remember, to secure rock bottom rates, a subscription to American Agri- 
culturist must be included in each club. 


Our Price 
Both 








Retail Retail Both. 
Name and Address of Magazine Price One Year Name and Address of Magazine Price One Yer 
American Boy, Hoard's Dairyman, 
ee ee M. $1.00 $1.65 Ft. Atkinson, Wis......... it 100 1.70 
American Guernsey Cattle Club Holstein-Friesian Register, 
dournal, Peterboro, N. H..... M. 1.00 1.40 Brattleboro, Vt.............8.M 1.00 §=61.80 
rican Magazine, Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 
New York City............. M. 1.50 1.80 PP  Dacscnvcatenccced M 1.00 1.80 
American Poultry Journal, Ladies’ World, 
Ch Tn Sb ep66aspeseccecs M 50) «1.25 2, i aan 50 31.20 
American Sheep Breeder McCall’s Magazine 
SE, Milinsne es oveaceccces M 1.00 §=61.80 New York City weseccccect 0 1.25 
American Swineherd McClure’s Magazine. 
GEE, Milascoctwevsccccccoess M 50 1.25 ee WS WN v6 ecceeseccecclh 1.50 1.90 
American Thresherman, Modern Priscilla, 
Ma Won ccewecccccecs M 1.00 «61.45 Boston, Mags...........s-s05. M 7 861.40 
Breeder’s Gazette, Munsey's Magazine, 
ee ee Tree w 175 861.80 New York City... satbonecall 1.00 862.00 
Christian Herald. National Swine Magazine, 
Ee BEE Gov ecestcceccess w. 150 82.50 reeport, I)).. 50 1.05 
mmoner, New York Thrice-a-Week Worl! 
IAncoin, Neb.........e..e000. w. 1.00 §1.60 New York City Ww 1.00 61.70 
Cosmopolitan Magazine Pictorial Review 
New York City............... M 100 «1.65 York ty M 1.00 §=61,60 
Delineator, Poultry Success, 
SE MG dobceccesvcces M 1.00 61.60 Spr | kK a. M 50 1.20 
r. Reliable Poultry Journal, 
me one = se seeeeecescess M 7 1.40 Quincy, Tll.. , M 50 «1S 
essm a ome Review of Reviews, 
a. a eee M. 1.00 1.65 Sew Yel: Gltr........... uw (300 «(ee 
-s 7 ee M. 1.00 1.55 Sclentific American, 
Gas Review, New York City............ .W. 3.00 3.55 
PEE, —- WED wincbcocescccce clit 50 1.20 School Agriculture, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Springfield, Mass............ 8.M 40) «1.10 
PE cbenengasecc cvcodl M. 1.00 1.65 uccess Magazine 
Good Housekeeping, New- York City - M 1.00) §=61.80 
ee eeecrceees M 1.25 1.80 Uncle Remus’s—The Home Magazine, 
Green's ag ape Atlanta, Ga. , peeeae eM. 1.00 1.60 
Rochester, N. Y...........005 M. 50 1.30 = Woman’s Home Companion, 
Hampton's Magazine, New York Cit M 5 
New York City...:.......... M. 1.50 1.90 ., ~ Propsecrees 1.50 1.90 
Harper's Bazar, World Today, 
New York City.............+. M. 125 180 Chicago, Til M 1.50) «(1.00 
Wing seeding io var axis, wie shinly. @ the name and address complete, and remit the full 
amount. This que tue ond gugeeines, Y ired, the tions included in these various clubs 
may be sent to different addresses, thus they can be used for R gous. , thane orien & ant apy & 
foreign countries or Canada, but the additional amount be expelled pen roppast 
Alllow ten days or two weeks after sending in entes Fas Gp Fant cxy 00 snach vee it does not 
you in that time, write first « 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street New York City 








SEND YOUR ORDER IN EARLY 
AVOID THE RUSH 

















If You Will Send $1.00 


for a year’s subscription to American Agriculturist you can have, without 
cost, a copy of our new book by Cobleigh, The Home Physician. 





























A Brand New 


Book 





Weeklies, wi 
Physician, and Surgeon at Wesson M 


within the covers of aesingle volume. 


Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 





HE HOME PHYSICIAN does all that a book 
can do safely and successfully as a home adviser 


in questions of sickness and questions of how to keep well. 
One can hardly fail to be surprised that so many things are so thoroughly treated 
The chief end in view is useful informa- 
tion. Then, too, recognizing that science is making rapid progress in these days, 
special care has been taken to bring every subject up to date. ° 


Written for People Who Talk United States 


THE HOME PHYSICIAN was written for people who talk United States and 
cut out big words. It has the scientific facts about medicines and diseases, and 


GIVEN UPON REQUEST TO ANY 


in payment for his subscription to THIS JOURNAL for the coming year. 


The HOME PHYSICIAN 


iled and Edited by Rolfe Cobleigh, Associate 
with the advice and assistance of Erdix T. Smith, M. D. 


of the Orange Judd 


Hospital, Sprineficld, Macs 


Every Home Needs It 


hygiene. It presents them in as simple language as it is possible to use 
effectively. The book is well written and well arranged, so it is easy to 
read and convenient for reference. 


A Few of the Topics Covered 


THE HOME HYSICIAN has the latest word on how to avoid dis- 
eases; sources of contagion, rules of health, nursing, confinement, the 
care of the baby, the use of antiseptics, simple home remedies, cures with- 











439 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 





5x7 inches 


out drugs, new as well as old familiar drugs, dangerous drugs, cancer, 
consumption, diseases of the digestive organs, diseases of the eye and ear, 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, infantile paralysis, hookworm disease, pellagra, *°x 
matters, and the big subject of the c.uservation of human life. 


: Handy and Serviceable 


THE HOME PHYSICIAN is printed on strong, white paper and is well illus- 
trated. It contains 256 pages, 52 x7 inches in size. It is made so it opens fiat, 
thus allowing one readily to keep one’s place in any part of the book. It is bound 
in very tough illuminated paper ¢ vers, and is fully as serviceable as many cloth- 
bound books. 


SUBSCRIBER WHO SENDS $1.00 


New subscribers may have the book on the same terms. When this offer is accepted, no others 
book or premium can be had except upon payment of additional years’ subscription. This book is not sold alone, and can only be had in connection with a subscription 
as stated. The book and the paper may be sent to different addresses if desired. Remit by express money order, check, draft or registered letter. A money order 
costs but a trifle, and may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices Lelow, but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Publishers 
335 Palace Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, ID: 











ADVERTISEMENTS 





jJHeavy Fence 
. |For Economy 


OVEN-WIRE FENCES must be heavy as 

“they have to turn animals by sheer strength 

of the wire. A fence with barbs is protected 

from excessive pressure because the animal fears the 

barbs. Remove the barbs and the greatest strength 

of the animal is thrown upon the fence, Its wires 

‘must be larger and stronger. To have a long-life 
# woven-wire fence the fence must be heavy. 


AMERICAN 
FENCE 


is a thoroughly galvanized square mesh fence of 
weight, strength and durability. Large wires are 
mused and the: whole fabric is woven together with 
m@the American hinged joint (patented)—the most 
substantial and flexible union possible. Both wires 
my &re positively locked and firmly held against sideslip 
f and yet are free to act like a hinge in yielding to 
4 pressure, returning quickly to place without bending 
or injuring the metal. 


—_—_ Stocks of American Fence 
Dealers Every Ww here are carried in every place 
where farm supplies are sold. The Fence is shipped to these 
ints in carload lots, thereby securing. the cheapest transpor- 
ation, and the saving in freight thus made enables it to be sold 
at the lowest prices. Look for the American Fence dealer and 
get the substantial advantages he is enabled to offer. He is 
‘there to’ serve the purchaser in person, offer the variety of 
seJection and save the buyer money in many ways. 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice President and General Sales Agent 


American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago New York Denver San Francisco 


Send for copy of “American Fence News,” protusely illustrated, devoted to the interests 
of farmers-and showing. how. tence may be employed to enhance the earning power of a farm, 


1911 Spreader 
Bargains— 


9 $ 49” 


—Delivered in Michigan. Slightly 
more in other states owing to increased freight charges. just as big values through- 
out our full line of complete machines. You must get our book to see your spreader 
bargain because you get the style and size you want at a price that makes it the diggest 
value of the year.. Whether you want an Endless or Return Apron machine, wood or 
steel wheels, 50 to 100 bushels capacity, or our Wagon Box Spreader, you can’t beat 
the Detroit-American quality, no matter what you pay. 19 improvements last year 
and more this year. We're so far ahead now, there's no comparison. Prove it your- 
self. Get our book and low factory price. Then let us send youa 


‘ on 30 Days’ Real Free Trial 
etroit-American “2252 " 
Credit—Ffreight Paid— 

’ You take no risk before you buy and our wn- It’s the mistake-proof spreader—you can’t 
Sieapied feng ee prowmets you for — ae misuse it. Get our 

uu pay. hink how g we must make the 

troit-American spreader to send it out with Big Free Book 
the money in. your pocket and aguarantee not for and freight-paid price before Fe do a thing 
five years or ten or twenty years, but for a /ife- about getting any spreader. Je're offering 
time. You can’t beat our proposition. Noother every advantage others offer and more. Send 
spreader in the world could make good onit. yourname now. Our big book is the best 

t our book and you'll know why. Read about ever written about spreaders. Honest all 
the gearless construction; read how much more through. Also shows biggest values in 
steel we use. Then you'll know the reasons for famous Detroit-American Tongueless Disc 
Detroit-American remarkable simplicity and Harrows and Cultivators. Write postal 
strength. Six changes of feed mean efficiency. now. Address 


AMERICAN HARROW CO., 1236 Hastings Street, Detroit, Mich. 


~S a Fasu For The Bou 


A LOUDEN LITTER CARRIER changes barn drudgery into child's play. 
With wonderful worm gear (an exclusive Louden feature) 1 pound 
on chain lifte 40 pounds in hox—boy can hoist half a ton. 
jaee and lowers any distance up to feet. Stande where put; can’t 
fal}. Fill the box, raise it and give it a shove. It carries the load out of 
the barn to manure spreader er litter heap, wherever you want it; dumps 
load automatically and returns to you. 


The Louden Way 


Keeps barns clean and sanitary—Keeps cows healthy—they will give 
more and richer milk. . Saves time, labor and money. A Louden Litter, 
will save its cost many times in a year. 

Loudens special electro-gaivanizing process gives all Louden pro- 
ducts a beautiful, lasting finish. Looks clean—easy to keep clean— 
pever rusts—lasts much longer than ordinary hot process galvanizing. 

Our 40 years experience in fitting barns is at your service for the asking. 

ur dealer a rough ground plan of your barn, and ask him to 
ice. This will entail no obligation eitheron your part 
Dor accept ony carriers but LOUDEN’S. here are 
good.”” W lor complete catalog of barn equipment 
able book on manure values. 


LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., 628 Broadway, Fairfield, lowa, 

















































FREE 200-PAGE BOOK ABOUT MINNESOTA 
OWL BRAND co { i ONSEED MEAL OMPILED by the state, describing industries. crops, 
e ve stock, propert vaines, schools, churches anc 
41 to 43 % Protein Guaranteed. Standard for 35 years. Always | towns of each county, and Minnesota's Splendid oppor- 
povelas becsase it's high ioe pipanand mpd jobber. | tunities for any man. Sent free by 
rife Jor our Bookiet—" Sctence eeding. | STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION 
W. Brode & Co., Memphis, Tenn. | Room 221, Siate Capitol, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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All Roads Look 
Alike to the Standardized 


Rent 





FARMERS have: here. the motor car that according to every test—endurance, 
hill climbing, actual farm experience—and according to’ every consideration farmers 
insist on—moderate cost, low fuel expense and small upkeep—is absolutely the ideal 
car for country work. : 

Easy riding, an impessibility over rough country. roads with most cars, is highly 
featured in the Abbott-Detroit- because we have adopted the identical spring sus- 
pension in use by the most expensive foreign makes of cars. 


Known Everywhere as 


“The Car With a Pedigree” 
Also is the Car With the Greatest Record 


The Abbott-Detroit. was not advertised operations—no expensive car has more. 
extensively until it had been thorough-. The double feed of the: gasoline tank 
ly developed. Contests were not thought gives an extra 25 miles. No other au- 
of until, on the spur of the moment, a tomobile can use this tank. . 
stock car was sent to the .Vanderbilt 
Cup races, and since then the’ Abbott. 
Detroit has hung up the greatest five 
weeks’ record in speed and endurance. 
hn nee. by any motor car in- the 
world. ese were run in all parts of é Bg, Eo 
the country, East, West, North and /"& Storm, unfailing in emergency, 
South. Our guarantee protects you absolutely 

The Abbott-Detroit has most of the inthe purchase of an. Abbott-Detroit, 
valuable features of $4000 cars and yet Just send us a postal to get the whole 
sells for $1500 complete with -full absorbing story—and the bang-up cat- 
standard equipment. Has 24 painting alog. Do it. today, 


_ Abbott Motor Co. 


124 Waterloo Street, Detroit, Mich. 


DISTRIBUTERS : — Geo. L. Reiss, 1776 Broadway, New York ie Bison Motor 
Co., io, N. ¥.; H. H. Roberts & Son, Elmira, N. Y.; T. J. Northway, 92 
Excha . Rochester, N. Y.; Snyder Auto Co., Columbus, Ohio; Abbott- 
Detroit Motor Co. of Penna., Philadelphia, Pa.; E. C. Thompson, Warren, P. A.; 
Burdick & Hartwell, Troy, N. Y. 


This car fairly sails over ruts and 
ditéhes with a big frec swinging motion, 
flexible, balanced and powerful.-_-Built 
especially for.farm conditions, it fords 
streams and climbs hills in the scream- 














“the easiest country to 9 
make a living in I ever saw! “% 


Joe Ward of Paragould, was speaking of his part of Arkansas but if he had been 
telling about Arkansas and East Texas as a whole, he couldn’t have put it: better. -If 
you would transfer your efforts to the cheaper, richer_land there, you would be surprised 
at the difference in your income. The mas cause of the dig profits in Arkansas and 
East Texas is the low price of land... It stands. to reason, that $30 corn from $10 per 
acre land (such as Mr. Hurd. of Lewisville, Ark.,. speaks of in.our book)—that $150 
truck and fruit crops from $10 to $25 per acre land (such as Mr. Story of East Texas 
refers to) is bound to get you ahead quicker tha. the same crops from high priced land, 
where you now are. I have known case after case of crop raising in 


Arkansas G East Texas 


where the first yield paid for the land, with a margin to spare. Most anywhere there you can 
buy raw land at $5 to $10 per acre and some of the best cultivated land at $10 to $30. And Arkansas 
and East Texas are normal sections, like yours, with a norma! climate and norma! conditions. All 
the staple crops, as well as fruits and truck, yield as much or more there than where you are, on 
land thot cost a fourth or half as much as yours. The climate lets cattle graze ail year. On the 
Murray Phillips farm, Judge Stacy pointed out 120 cattle grazing, and said: “That bunch will be 
ready for market in May and they’ve never eaten a grain of corn, except what they found in 
fields after crops had been gathered. They’ll not cost Phillips more than $19 a head and will bring 
$55 10:$63 each.” ‘ 

The big advantages of this country are being found out. Get there before places 
and prices are doomed. Hundreds of farmers are taking advantage of the cheap 
excursions twice each month via Cotton Belt Route, to look- around—why not 
you? Our booklets are the kind that farmers can figure from—chuckful of bedrock 
facts that are bound to interest you, showing scores of actual crop growing scenes. 
Send for your free copies while I Aave them. Write me tonight. 


E. W. LaBeaume, G.P.& T.A.,St.L.S.W.Ry., 1447 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 













When you write to any of our advertisers 


M ention this J ournal You’ll geta very prompt reply, 
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